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NINETY-SECOND SESSION 1925-26 


THE INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


BY THE PRESIDENT (MR. E. GUY DAWBER) 
[Delivered at the General Meeting on Monday, 2 November 1925] 


ADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—To foliow 
such eminent men as we have had as Presidents 
would be difficult at any time, but in the im- 
mediate past years we have had those to preside 
over the affairs of the Royal Institute who by their 
attainments and erudition have so marked the 
epochs during which they held office, that to 
succeed them in the chair is a great honour and a 
greater responsibility. 

I cannot attempt to emulate the delightful humour, 
the keen wit and the profound scholarship of our past 
president, Mr. Gotch, whose addresses will always 
remain in our memories ; nor the peculiar grace 
and felicitous language of Mr. Paul Waterhouse, 
whose playful whimsicalities charmed us all; a 
man whose untimely and sudden death since we 
last met in this room we all deplore, for by his 
sound common sense and his geniality he had 
endeared himself to every one. Which of us who 
heard it will ever forget the noble eulogium pro- 
nounced by him at the Wren Bi-centenary banquet, 
one of the most remarkable tributes ever paid to 
the great master of architecture ? 

Mr. Gotch has for the last two years occupied a 


A 


unique position in that he is the first architect 
representing the provinces who has been President, 
and it must have been a matter of great gratification 
to him that he was selected for this honour. His 
second year of office will always be memorable, 
for in that year was carried to fruition the work that 
we trust is for the greatest good of the whole pro- 
fession—the amalgamation of the Royal Institute 
and the Society of Architects. 

This measure so long wished for, but so long 
delayed, has at last given to the architectural pro- 
fession one single and undivided body, which, with 
its great Federation of Allied Societies in all parts 
of the United Kingdom and the Empire, is now in 
a position to speak with authority on behalf of a 
united profession. Everyone who has had anything 
to do with the amalgamation acknowledges the tact 
and good feeling shown on both sides, and the 
generous spirit in which the Society of Architects, 
whose members we gladly welcome into our 
ranks, have met us. 

The majority of architects in this country look 
to Registration as a necessary measure for giving 
to qualified architects the same professional status 
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and protection that are afforded to the other regis- 
tered professions, and the first use to which our 
new organisations will be put is the attainment of 
Statutory Registration. 

A Committee is now completing the draft of a 
Registration Bill, and after the necessary negotia- 
tions with other interests concerned are concluded, 
it is the intention of the Institute to promote this 
Bill in Parliament with the utmost energy until 
it becomes law. We feel we can rely upon the 
eordial support of our members and our Allied 
Societies to see this through. 

Now that our differences are settled and a future 
policy agreed upon, the Institute can devote its 
energies “‘to the advancement of Civic Archi- 
tecture,” to quote the words of our Charter—and 
to education—aims so interwoven that it is difficult 
to separate them. 

One of our most important duties is to maintain 
a high standard of education in the profession. 
The Institute is not a teaching body, but through 
our examination system we are in touch with the 
teaching given in the recognised schools, not only 
in Great Britain, but throughout the Empire. 
The duties of our Board of Architectural Educa- 
tion become every year more onerous and a vast 
amount of time is given by its members to work 
which is little known or appreciated. The Board 
controls the examinations, its members visit and 
report upon the work of all recognised schools and 
they arrange the competitions for the valuable 
bursaries, prizes and scholarships under the 
authority of the Royal Institute. 

During the past few years great changes have 
been made owing to the increasing number of 
Universities and Technical Colleges which now 
include architecture as one of the subjects for 
degrees and diplomas. In the old days we relied 
upon external examiners to see that the school 
standard was equal to that of the Institute examina- 
tions, but latterly it has been found impossible 
to compare by this means the standards reached in 
various schools working under different conditions. 
The Institute has therefore set up a small board 
of architects, who visit all the schools to report 
upon the staff, curriculum and equipment, and 
this has been found most helpful to the schools as 
well as to the Board of Architectural Education. 

It is not our aim to mould all the schools after 
one type, but to encourage and develop the best 
features in their various courses, and we propose 
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to invite the great Universities, the Board of 
Education, the London County Council and other 
bodies, to appoint representatives to sit upon our 
Board of Architectural Education—to assist us 
in the non-technical side of our work with their 
experience. We are convinced this is the right 
method to adopt if architectural education is to 
keep fully abreast of modern requirements. 

That these requirements are great I cannot too 
strongly urge upon the young men taking up the 
study of architecture to-day. Genius alone may 
enable a man, to some extent, to avoid the pitfalls 
of ignorance ; but the immense development of 
new methods of construction, the keen competition 
and the improving standards of education, demand 
on the part of the ordinary man the best general 
technical and artistic training that he can acquire 
if he is to attain a reasonable amount of success 
in making a livelihood. I feel very strongly, 
however, that with all this more or less theoretical 
training we must not neglect the more practical 
side of our profession. One of the methods pro- 
posed is for students after their course of school 
training to go direct into an architect’s office. If 
they were to go instead for six months into the 
workshops and to spend a further period as clerks 
of works upon some large or even medium-sized 
building, they would gain practical knowledge and, 
in my opinion, be better qualified to start practice 
than by coming straight from the schools or even 
from an architect’s office. 

The old system of pupilage doubtless had its 
drawbacks, and was sometimes greatly abused, 
but we must not forget that all our greatest archi- 
tects had their training in this way. 

On the general subject of architecture it may 
seem almost superfluous for me to address you, 
were it not that long custom has imposed upon 
your President the responsibility of doing so at 
the opening of a new session. 

A country’s history is written in its architecture, 
and to us it is absorbingly interesting to note how 
architecture crystallises the tendencies of an age and 
to mark the extent to which it may, and, indeed 
must express, the culture of an entire generation. 
Architecture is not made, it grows out of the 
necessities and requirements of a nation, and the 
attitude of the public towards it is to a great extent 
the social reflex of contemporary civilisation. 
Without a love and care for art, no nation has ever 
arrived at any point of eminence. 
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of Architecture as a social art involves a number 
or of conditions which do not exist in an art which is 
ir individualistic. ‘This distinction explains other con- 
1s siderations which affect the question of public taste. 
ir The fact is that few works of art have ever received 
it the unanimous approval of the world. One may 
0 safely say that two-thirds of mankind desire to 
be led and are always on the look-out for a lead ; 
0 they want to have opinions but have not thought 
e out enough material on which to base them, and so 
y they readily follow some leader. Itis of the greatest 
Is importance therefore that the public should culti- 
of vate some art sense. ‘The average citizen should 
n demand and appreciate attractive and well arranged 
d cities, beautiful parks and gardens and well 
il designed buildings, for greater interest and appre- 
e ciation on the part of the public will add new 
s inspiration to the efforts of architects and crafts- 
3 men. 
1 Some say that everything popular must be bad ; 
il some urge that the claims of commerce lead to 
- the neglect of good architecture; others that the 
1 noble tradition of architecture is being debased 
f by its surrender to purely utilitarian considerations ; 
e but few, I am sure, will dispute that one of the most 
S helpful aids towards a better appreciation of archi- 
d tecture to-day is that the great pioneers in trade and 
, commerce are erecting some of the finest modern 
e buildings. Can we, for instance, contemplate the 
n new Bank of England, the Britannic House in 
Finsbury Square, the new Midland Bank in Cheap- 
S side, Lloyd’s Exchange, the new Holt building in 
q Liverpool, and many others in London and the 


. provinces, without acknowledging that commercial 
architecture is rapidly taking a high place in our 


y civic life ? 

ic If we think of the buildings that would have 
1 been erected for such purposes half a century ago 
t we need not be despondent about the future or fail 


to recognise that amongst our business people, at 
any rate, an appreciation of architecture is growing. 
\ Some of our critics consider much that is being 
d done in our towns and cities is ‘‘ ugly, coarse and 
d soulless ”—to quote from a letter in The Times of 
last July—and cite the buildings at Wembley and 
e Adelaide House and Wellington Street in the Strand 
e as examples ; but may we not, on the other hand, 


t regard these typical specimens of buildings as an 
i endeavour on the part of the designers to get away 
r from the banalities of so-called period architecture 


and the too slavish imitation of the past? Is it not 
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the fact that the public for so long have been used 
to that sort of thing that any attempt at originality 
or a departure from the conventional is bound at 
first to meet with disapproval ? 

When we think of the heated discussions we have 
had this year over the Hudson Memorial and 
Epstein’s “* Rima ” in Hyde Park, on the one hand, 
and over Gilbert’s fountain and ‘ Eros” in 
Piccadilly Circus, on the other, does it not make 
one sceptical as to the value of current opinion 
regarding any work of art that is new and strange ? 

Thirty years ago the Shaftesbury Memorial with 
“Eros” was the butt of criticism as vehement 
as that levelled at ‘“ Rima” to-day. It was a 
“hideous structure,” a “ big satire,” an ‘ inco- 
herent mass of metal with neither simplicity nor 
purity of design,” and more to the same effect, 
though some few, ahead of the crowd, considered 
the memorial “‘ beyond all question a noble work of 
art,” an opinion which has been fully endorsed by 
time. To-day ‘ Rima” has been as severely 
criticised, but in this case, I think, more justly. 
Does not all this inconsistency of expressed 
opinion make us wonder whether public taste 
exists and, if it does, whether it is of any value 
at all? One is reminded of the remark of Tacitus : 
“The public is no real judge of what is good 
or bad.” 

With regard to architecture, we should welcome 
criticism of our work, even friendly abuse, because 
it is evidence that the public are beginning to take 
an interest in architecture and to notice what they 
think are its merits or failings and this is one great 
step towards their not only demanding but obtain- 
ing architecture worth having. 

If with improved taste on the part of the public, 
and better education on the part of architects, we 
have better buildings in our towns, should we not 
treat them properly and not disfigure them with 
vulgar signs and advertisements ? 

We are living in an age of advertisement ; the 
victory of vulgarity over the decent reticence which 
once was a main characteristic of our countrymen has 
of late years seemed to overstep all bounds. There 
is a place for everything anda right and wrong way of 
doing things: the place for advertisements is not on 
buildings and in positions where they are an offence 
to the eye and an outrage upon public taste. The 


right way of drawing attention to a product is to en- 
list the sympathetic consideration of the potential 
purchaser and not to set his nerves on edge and 
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shock his feelings by forcing the article on him at all 
times and seasons in the crudest possible manner. 

A strident siren deafening our ears would not 
be tolerated for one minute, yet advertisements 
that equally offend the eye are accepted without 
protest. 

In many of our towns—London in particular— 
fine buildings are disfigured and architectural 
features entirely obliterated by signs and letters 
many feet high, out of scale with their surroundings, 
spoiling and vulgarising the whole facade. ‘Think 
what our streets would be like if all the names and 
advertisements were confined to the facia board 
only—all, so to speak, hung on the line! What a 
comparatively agreeable picture gallery they would 
become ! 

If this is the case in our towns and cities, what of 
the country ? How continually we see roadsides 
and villages marred by notice boards, advertising 
some patent medicine, tea or whisky, with a 
repetition that actually defeats its own object. A 
few years ago nobody would have dreamt of ad- 
vertising in this manner, but to-day everyone is 
allowed, apparently without any control, to display 
hideous advertisements, spoiling the rural char- 
acter of the land. But, happily, there are indica- 
tions that matters are changing for the better. As 
an instance of what can be done, take the beautiful 
road beside the River Wye between Chepstow and 
Tintern, which for some years past had been greatly 
marred by advertisements actually plastered on the 
rocks and ruining this stretch of typical English 
scenery. This was Crown property, and one of 
our more public-spirited members in that district 
wrote to the Office of Woods and Forests urging 
that this disfigurement should be discontinued, 
with the result that the Commissioners issued 
instructions to the lessee that it should be stopped. 

The great oil firms, owing to public protests, 
have to a great extent withdrawn their unsightly 
hoardings from the fields, and at length, after many 
years of Parliamentary difficulties, the Advertise- 
ments Regulation Act of 1907 has been amended 
and this session has received the Royal assent. 
The new Act is the outcome of conferences between 
the Scapa Society and the advertising section of 
the London Chamber of Commerce, who acted for 
the great bill-posting organisations throughout 
the country, and it has been helped forward by the 
friendly sympathy of the Home Office, the Ministry 
of Health and the County Councils Association. In 
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order that the charm of country prospects may no 
longer be destroyed by the callous advertiser, it now 
remains for the local authorities to use their powers 
to their full extent and for country residents and 
wayfarers to urge action. 

The thanks of the whole community are due to 
the Scapa Society for their unremitting efforts in 
this direction, efforts which have now been 
crowned with success. 

It seems a pity that steps have not been taken 
by the Ministry of Transport to safeguard from 
the display of advertisements the great new roads 
that are now being constructed, for here there is an 
opportunity of making these highways, if free from 
hoardings, and with houses and buildings well 
designed and arranged on either side, unique in 
their dignity and beauty. More consideration 
should also be given to their junctions with existing 
roads, where splendid opportunities are being 
missed for fine traffic centres, planned with digni- 
fied buildings around them. 

A tax on advertisements, as in France and other 
countries, would not only serve as a source of 
income to the State, but as a deterrent to many 
who advertise in a vulgar manner. The whole 
attitude towards this question is becoming more 
hopeful, and in years to come we may expect to 
see advertisements treated in a reasonably artistic 
manner. 

Now when we turn to our old villages and coun- 
try towns the position is not so hopeful. ‘Too 
often we see villages, whose rustic character is their 
chief charm and attraction, being spoiled by new 
erections that ape the worst features of our city 
buildings and are intrinsically out of place. Yet 
all this is being done under the mistaken idea that 
progress is being made. 

England possesses exquisite old villages and 
country towns, some of the most beautiful in the 
world. ‘They are a unique and priceless heritage, 
the admiration and envy of all who visit our shores, 
that should be preserved at all costs ; but it is no 
exaggeration to say that in half a century’s time, at 
the rate so-called improvements are being made, 
the destruction of almost all the beauty and dis- 
tinction with which our ancestors enhanced these 
towns and villages will be complete. 

There are, it is true, the town-planning powers 
conferred on Local Authorities by Mr. John 
Burns. They have, however, been adopted but 
slowly, and as regards matters of amenity they 
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have been used and administered with far too 
much timidity. During the last Session of Parlia- 
ment the statutes were consolidated in a new 
Act embodying the various amendments made 
since 1909. ‘The general effect of these has been 
to simplify procedure and extend the scope of 
the original Act, while increasing the power of the 
Minister of Health to enforce its use. 

It is to be hoped that the measure needed to 
extend town-planning powers to the built-up 
areas of towns, which the Minister has expressed 
his intention of introducing, will be passed into 
law at an early date, with any amendment found 
necessary to make the present Act effective as a 
means of preserving the pleasantness of the country- 
side. 

It is essential that the members of this Institute 
and the public generally should support the exten- 
sion of this beneficent work, and should insist 
on a vigorous administration of all existing powers 
on the part of Local Authorities and the Central 
Government. 

In the carrying out of their duties under the 
Housing Acts, the various municipalities have a 
great responsibility. In many cases we see houses 
and layouts which are to be commended in every 
way, suitable to the district, of good local materials, 
comfortable, well planned and designed, and 
adding to the amenities of the countryside. 
Those which reach this standard are, unfortu- 
nately, the exception. Local Authorities, who since 
1923 have been freed from much central guidance 
and control in such matters, are too often neglecting 
to maintain a decent standard of design in their 
housing work. Certain it is that, either for lack 
of proper control, or through want of care or 
designing ability, whole districts are being dis- 
figured by small buildings placed promiscuously 
by the roadsides, built without the slightest regard 
to their position or the character of the site, of 
inharmonious materials and inappropriate design. 
I am not unmindful of the difficulties which at 
present beset building enterprise, and make full 
allowance for them, but I say that a people who 
tolerate without protest such disregard for appear- 
ance must have lost that sense of seemliness which 
is at the root of proper civic pride ; one wonders 
whether they are utterly oblivious to their sur- 
roundings. 

Our great railway companies are advertising the 
beauties and attractions of the towns and districts 
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served by their lines, and at the same time en- 
couraging art by commissioning painters of note 
to design posters depicting various types of land- 
scape charm ; but what is the use of these efforts 
by the railway companies if the Local Authorities 
do not realise their responsibilities and allow 
buildings to be erected which are wholly out of 
harmony with their surroundings ? 

The acquisition of a piece of land should not 
give to the purchaser an immoral right to erect any 
building which will prove to be a disfigurement and 
an eyesore in surroundings of beauty and grandeur. 

Our pictures and other national treasures of art 
are carefully housed, and entrusted to the care of 
experts to safeguard and prevent their being tam- 
pered with—pictures expressive of the centuries in 
which they were painted, but, after all,only seen and 
enjoyed by the comparatively few who can appreciate 
them. Our villages and towns, on the other hand, 
are seen by everybody and are a part of the actual 
life of their inhabitants, of the people whose taste 
is being daily formed by the environment in which 
they dwell. Yet the artistic care of villages and 
towns we hand over without thought to the safe 
keeping of those who have no qualifications for the 
work, and who, with the best intentions, lamentably 
betray their trust. 

We build magnificent roads, we pave our streets 
and have the most efficient and up-to-date systems 
of drainage ; we lay on water, gas and electricity 
and all that makes for the material comfort of life, 
and yet with all this we neglect the zsthetic side, 
the cultivation of the beautiful and all that gives 
real and lasting pleasure to those who dwell in the 
country. When we think that day by day all over 
England old buildings are being pulled down 
without protest, to make way for new buildings, the 
majority without the slightest beauty or fitness, it 
makes us marvel at our folly in allowing to be swept 
away the old work which tells the history and 
tradition of our country in every town and village 
throughout the land. 

I feel we owe a debt of gratitude to the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings for the 
energetic action and protests they so consistently 
make against such vandalism. To what a state of 
apathy have we fallen in England to-day when we 
can allow without protest the gradual demolition 
of an old historical building like Warwick Priory, 
with all its traditions and associations, and the 
shell only to be rescued by an enterprising American 
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who is pulling it down stone by stone for re- 
erection in America, where it may stand as a 
lasting reproach to our crass indifference in parting 
with one of these irreplaceable heritages of the 
past. How truly did the late Lord Curzon write 
in his will that he was ‘‘ convinced that beautiful 
and ancient buildings, which recall the life and 
customs of the past are not only historical docu- 
ments of extreme value, but are a part of the 
spiritual and esthetic heritage of a nation, imbuing 
it with reverence and educating its taste !”” 

It seems to be forgotten that throughout the 
country every district had up to the close of the 
eighteenth century and even later its own indi- 
vidual character and traditional methods of build- 
ing, partly owing to the local material available. 
This gave a special and pleasing distinction to the 
countryside, and at a glance one could recognise 
the architecture of any part of England. 

Now all this is altered. The introduction of 
railways changed to a great extent the local char- 
acter of building, by enabling cheaper materials 
to be brought long distances to districts where 
they were unknown. The introduction of machine- 
manufactured joiners’ and smiths’ work has dis- 
placed the local craftsmen, and to a very great 
extent the enforcement of building bye-laws— 
necessary in towns and cities perhaps, but needless 
and foolish in a great measure under the different 
conditions of country life—have all contributed to 
alter village architecture ; but as well the advent of 
the motor car, with its encouragement of restless- 
ness and constant change of place, has not only 
been responsible for the change in country life, 
but has made people unwilling to spend money on 
their houses, or to make their permanent abodes 
of architectural value, cheapness having become 
the one object to be attained. 

Think of our old villages to-day in every part of 
the country, with the constant succession of motor 
cars streaming through as if on business of life and 
death, their occupants regardless of the comfort and 
quiet of those who live there and not even 
troubling to look at the buildings they pass by. 
Speed and yet increasing speed seems to be the sole 
object and everything apparently has to give way to 
this. 

The policy of the new road makers apparently 
is to sweep away everything that stands in the way 
of speed : the winding picturesque lanes and roads 
are widened and straightened, miles of unnecessary 


concrete curbing are laid on either side of the old 
grass-bordered highways—for paths that have never 
been needed in the past—magnificent trees are cut 
down, corners are rounded, and frequently the 
entrance to villages vulgarised by oil pumping 
stations and advertisements, so as to enable greater 
haste to be achieved by the motorist. 

Can it be wondered at that all regard for old 
buildings or villages is in danger of becoming a 
thing of the past? 

I should like to quote here some recent words of 
Professor Lethaby, who truly says, “ The England 
that we love is the England of old towns, tilled 
fields, little rivers, farms, churches and cottages. 
If by violently marring the fair country and 
vulgarising the shy old buildings, we obtain so 
much less to love, what shall it profit ? Without 
an England to love we cannot remain stout of 
heart and enduring. Civilisation cannot be had 
merely as a word— it rests on foundations.” 

I am sure the majority of people deplore the 
changes to which I have referred, changes taking 
place so rapidly, but a united and systematic effort 
on the part of architects and Local Authorities 
might do something to preserve the still remaining 
charm of the country. 

In certain towns and districts there might be 
formed small Civic Committees, annually elected 
by the ratepayers, whose duty it would be to try 
and foster wider interest in their localities, their 
historic traditions, their romance, and their archi- 
tecture. They would enter on their task, not in 
any spirit of fussy interference, or the pushing 
of fads, but helpfully, with suggestions and advice. 
The functions at first might be only advisory, 
but they would in time set up a sort of com- 
mission to which it would be a privilege and 
honour to belong. ‘The annual elections would 
ensure that the work did not get into a groove, 
and the members would have no self-interested 
motives. 

On every committee there might be an architect, 
selected for his knowledge of the architecture and 
traditional buildings of the locality, and care should 
be taken to elect if possible only those who took 
an interest in their town or village, and were 
actuated by a sense of civic pride. In case of any 
matters of importance power should be given 
to call in the Commission of Fine Arts to give 
counsel. 

This may sound Utopian, but there are already 
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many societies of this nature, acting without 
elected authority, who are doing admirable and 
most helpful work in Birmingham, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Norwich, Stratford-on-Avon, Coventry, and 
other places. 

At first the establishment of such committees 
might be regarded with suspicion, any interference 
with the liberty of people would be resented, but 
if it were felt that the advice was purely for the 
general and artistic welfare of the place, their help 
would in time not only be respected, but invited. 

We realise that changes must take place, the 
constant stream of visitors and trippers brought 
in cars and charabancs to our villages and out-of- 
the-way corners of England are all destroying 
their old-world charm and last vestiges of remote- 
ness—but these changes would modernise them 
more harmoniously if carried out under careful 
and sympathetic guidance. 

We have surely passed the time when it is said 
‘* What is the use of calling attention to such things, 
they will be done whatever protests are made and 
we must accept them ’”’—but why should we? 
Great changes and improvements are taking place 
every day, societies are springing up for the pro- 
motion of objects unheard of years ago, the tidying 
up of our towns and villages, the prevention of 
litter and rubbish, and all matters tending to 
familiarise our people from their childhood with 
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ugliness and disorder and vitiating the taste of the 
entire nation. 

Many may say these things are too trivial to 
speak of—not worth the attention of a great 
Institute such as this—but is it really so? Are 
we not, as architects, all keenly interested in the 
welfare of our country, in its beauty, its buildings 
and everything that makes it more attractive, more 
wholesome and more joy-giving ? 

At the present time architecture and decorative 
building, town planning and schemes for housing 
are engaging the careful attention of all nations, 
and it is for this Institute to show, by the work of 
its members, that it stands for England in the 
forefront of this movement. 

Architecture is everybody’s business, and the 
public have the strongest possible interest in being 
served by a competent body of men. It is essen- 
tially a social matter and the unqualified or un- 
skilful architect may do something far worse than 
waste his client’s money. He may be inflicting 
irreparable damage on a beautiful site, or marring 
an otherwise harmonious street and so injuring 
the work of others with more artistic vision. 

It is for members, therefore, of this Royal 
Institute of British Architects to realise the respon- 
sibility that rests upon them and to devote all 
their powers and skill to the “‘ advancement of 
Civic Architecture.” 


Vote of Thanks to the President 


Sir FRANK DICKSEE, P.R.A., in proposing a 
vote of thanks to the President for his address, said : 
There are two strains that I find running through 
the President’s address: one is that of the artist, 
the other that of a man who loves his country ; and 
to have these two qualities united is, I think, a source 
of great satisfaction to you who have placed him in 
this honourable position. 

The President has covered so wide a field that it is 
impossible for me to follow him, but I should like to 
say a few words about the education, not so much of 
the profession—because that is now in good hands— 
but the education of the public. For good or ill, 
this is a democratic country, and it is desirable that 
we should educate our masters. We have been told 
that, I think, by statesmen of authority. Therefore, 
if anything can be done to extend the knowledge of 
architecture—and I see signs of it in many directions— 
by the publications which are issued and by the 
societies that are formed, the time will soon come when 


a better knowledge of architecture will pervade the 
people of this country. 

Another part of the President’s address which also 
interested me—and which I am very glad he touched 
upon—is the crying evil of outrageous and vulgar 
advertisement. We suffer from it badly in London, 
but we are even more tried when we see it in the 
country. In London, I am afraid, we get hardened 
to vulgarity; but we can escape it—and there is no 
place like London to leave. We want to go into the 
country for a little rest and a little pleasure, but even 
there we are assailed on every side by the evil we have 
tried to escape. All the new inventions that have been 
made for our convenience, and for the profit of those 
who make them, are answerable, I suppose, for this 
state of things. I am glad to find that something is 
being done to get rid of the evil. I am told, for 
instance, that certain companies have given instructions 
for their posters to be removed from places where 
they have become an offence to the people. I re- 
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member, some years ago, finding myself in the neigh- 
bourhood of Southampton Water, and I found that 
the whole of this large spread of water, very beautiful 
in many parts, was dominated by an enormous 
enamelled iron board, with lettering quite as long as 
this room, advertising somebody’s oats. The effect 
that that advertisement had on me—I hope it had the 
same effect on others also—was that I gave strict orders 
that those oats were never to enter myhome. The sug- 
gestion has been made by the President—and I cannot 
think, for the life of me, why it has not been adopted— 
that there should be a taxation on advertisements. 
I quite see that it would lead to difficulties in many ways 
if you carried it as far as newspaper advertisements ; 
but if you limited the taxation to posters, it would 
surely be an easy matter to arrange. In other coun- 
tries advertisements are taxed, in some cases heavily 
taxed, and nothing is more easy than to collect this 
tax, because it is done by means of a stamp. If 
an advertisement is seen without a stamp, he who 
placed it there is prosecuted. We are casting about 
for fresh means of taxation which would not injure 
the community: here is a method which would 
benefit the community. Why not adopt it ? 

I always feel a little diffident when talking about 
architectural matters. I know I am to be followed 
by one whose knowledge of his profession is 
profound, and whose manner of imparting it to 
others is most interesting. In proposing this vote of 
thanks to the President, I do so in the most cordial 
way, and I am sure the advice that he has given will 
sink into our minds, and we shall try, each in our little 
way, to act according to it. 

Sir REGINALD BLOMFIELD, R.A., in seconding 
the vote of thanks, said: I have much pleasure in 
seconding the vote of thankstothe President and in doing 
so I congratulate him on having attainedthehighest rank 
in the profession after long years of devoted service to 
the Institute. His energy, his organising ability, his 
urbanity and his ready sympathy will, I am confident, 
carry him successfully through the onerous duties and 
responsibilities of the President of the R.I.B.A. He 
has given us to-night a very suggestive address and has 
touched on matters which are of interest not only to 
architects but to all educated people. In regard to 
ourselves he has pointed out that the hatchet is at 
length buried and the rift closed which has divided the 
ranks of architects for two generations. The Institute 
can now go forward with the work to which it dedicates 
itself, ‘‘ Usui civium decori urbium,” and the condition 
of its doing so is that its members should pull together. 
I do not mean for an instant in the sense of a Trade 
Union ; what I refer to is team-work, the feeling of 
honourable obligation to work loyally with others, even 
at the cost of personal sacrifice and the loss of personal 
advertisement. I have noticed since the war a growing 
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tendency among the younger brethren to indulge in 
caustic criticism of the work of their colleagues. I am 
not referring to what we all say of each other among 
ourselves but to deliberate criticism delivered in public 
and addressed to the public. The excuse given is that 
it is necessary to educate the public. Of course it is 
very easy to make mincemeat of the efforts of one’s 
neighbour, and it is an agreeable pastime, because it 
gives the critic a sense of power and enables him to 
remove some of his neighbours’ landmarks, but I would 
suggest that this criticism is seldom based on adequate 
knowledge. The educated public is not so ignorant of 
the difference between good and bad architecture as to 
require to be spoon-fed and the proceeding appears to 
me to be unprofessional and is certainly unsportsman- 
like, and this last ground is, I think, its final condem- 
nation. If dirty linen has to be washed, the proper place 
for the operation is the back office and not the open 
market. The president suggested a tax on the adver- 
tisements that disfigure our buildings and our country- 
side: the blaze of vulgarity at Piccadilly Circus, for 
example, the gigantic wooden cows that disfigure the 
fields, the humorous tradesmen painting each other’s 
backs. I hope this suggestion will be followed up. 
These advertisements are a source of annoyance to the 
great majority of the community, and the advertisers 
ought to compensate the community for this annoyance 
by further contributions to the revenue. I should like 
to see the tax extended to organised advertisement in 
other quarters, but I fear this is too elusive and subtle 
to be within the range of practical politics. 

The President devoted most of his paper to a plea 
for the preservation of the amenities of our tewns and 
countryside and here his appeal is not only to archi- 
tects but to the public. I am wholly with him in this. 
A great deal has been done to direct attention to the 
preservation of valuable buildings and scenery, and 
much has been done by this Institute, the Society 
for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings and the 
National Trust, and I may refer particularly to the 
admirable work done by the Ancient Monuments 
Board of the Office of Works, but there is a long lee-way 
to make up. Not only do people still regard buildings 
later than the end of the seventeenth century as of 
little or no interest, but the public has not yet learnt 
to regard great architecture as great art, as great as 
the masterpieces of painting and sculpture, not less 
entitled to preservation and protection than they are. 
We have at this moment a case in point which is causing 

nany of us the most profound anxiety. I refer to 
Waterloo Bridge. No one would think of allowing the 
most eminent of sculptors to remodel Stevens’ Welling- 
ton Monument, or the most skilful of our painters to 
repaint Titian’s Bacchus and Ariadne. Yet Waterloo 
Bridge is in danger of either destruction or mutilation. 
Waterloo Bridge is, I believe, the finest bridge ever 
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built. The President of the Institute of American 
Architects, in expressing an earnest hope for its 
preservation, rightly describes it as a ‘‘ Truly National 
Monument.” In the opinion of all competent artists 
it is a noble piece of monumental architecture and I 
maintain that on this ground it is as much entitled to 
be preserved, unaltered, as any other great work of art. 
Really great art, whether it is in architecture, painting, 
or sculpture, is a priceless possession and should be 
absolutely inalienable, because any one generation is a 
trustee of it for the generations that follow. Waterloo 
Bridge is with St. Paul’s a vital and essential feature 
of London, and what will future generations think of 
this, if it allows this splendid work to be destroyed or 
tampered with in any way by anybody? I hope this 
Institute will continue the strenuous effort it is making 
to save the Bridge. 

In regard to the countryside the President speaks 
with the authority of one who knows it intimately, and 
I am glad he quoted the beautiful description written 
by my old friend W. R. Lethaby, who has the knack 
of hitting the nail on the head just where it is wanted. 
The England that we love, that our people have fought 
for and will fight for again, is the England that he 
describes, not the England of the motor-car and the 
bungalow. 

The problem of road planning is, of course, a difficult 
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one. Just now it is much in the air. Town planning, 
road planning, regional planning, arterial roads, zoning 
and the whole box of tricks have become for the time 
almost a fetish. I do not underrate the importance of 
these matters ; they require very close consideration, 
but they are only a part and not the whole of the 
problem of modern civilisation, The Ministry 
of Transport, which has to consider it from many 
points of view, has shown a most welcome recog- 
nition of the monuments of the past, but this attitude 
would be greatly strengthened if the public realised 
that if everything is to be sacrificed to the motor, the 
charm of our English countryside, absolutely unique as 
it is, will be lost. We don’t want the whole of England 
Haussmannised. The President’s protest and appeal 
comes none too soon and I have much pleasure in 
seconding the vote of thanks to him for his excellent 
address. 


The vote was carried by acclamation. 


The PRESIDENT: Ladies and gentlemen, Sir 
Frank Dicksee and Sir Reginald Blomfield,—I thank 
you very much indeed for the kind way in which 
you have proposed, seconded and accepted this vote 
of thanks. I have, I admit, thought a good deal 
about this paper, and it is a very great pleasure to me 
to feel that it has interested you in hearing it. 


Unveiling of Mr. Gotch’s Portrait 


The PRESIDENT: I have now, as the incoming 
President, one very pleasant duty to perform, and that 
is to accept, on behalf of the Institute, and to unveil, 
the portrait of our past President, Mr. Gotch, so that 
this picture will be added to the excellent collection of 
portraits which we are rapidly accumulating in the 
Institute premises. It is peculiarly interesting this 
year because the portrait has been painted by the well- 
known artist, Mr. T. C. Gotch, our late President’s 
brother. He, as you know, is the President of the 
Royal British Colonial Society of Artists, and I 
am sure that when you see this portrait you will 
really congratulate him upon the admirable way in 
which he has fulfilled his task. 

It is very difficult for me to speak of Mr. Alfred 
Gotch in his presence, but, as I have known him 
for a very great number of years, and have had the 
pleasure of sitting on the Council with him for almost 
an equal number of years, I am as well privileged, I 
think, as anyone in this room to speak of him. Mr. 
Gotch has made a most admirable Chairman ; he has 
conducted the affairs of the Institute in a firm and fair 
manner, and his treatment of difficulties has been 
judicious and sound. But this was only to be 
expected from a man like Mr. Gotch, who for years 
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past has been so conversant with public life in his 
own county. Mr. Gotch, apart from his work as 
President, will always be known for the wonderfu’ 
series of books that he has written upon Renaissance 
Architecture in England. In fact, he was in modern 
times one of the great protagonists in that movement, 
the author of many admirable works which have now 
become classics in architectural literature. We hope 
that in his well-earned leisure—and he is blessed with 
perennial youth—he will be able to find time to con- 
tinue his labours ; and I might mention that even during 
his years of office he found time to write a work 
which has been only recently published. Ka 

It gives me very great pleasure to unveil the portrait 
of Mr. Gotch, and in doing so I should like to move 
a vote of thanks to Mr. T. C. Gotch, the painter of 
this picture. 

Mr. J. ALFRED GOTCH (in reply) said: 1 
only wish it were a fact, as some kind critics have 
observed, that this was ‘‘ a speaking likeness ”’ ; 


it would then save me from the difficult task of 
replying to what the President has been so kind as to 
say. I never felt more keenly the emotion which filled 
the poet when he exclaimed: “‘ Oh that those lips had 
language !’’ But they are inarticulate, to your great 
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loss, because I am sure you would be much better 
pleased to hear these painted lips talk than to hear me. 
As that is the case, I can only say that Mr. Dawber, 
with his usual kindness, has overstated the case. 
Really, it is not what concerns me personally that will 
interest you to-night, but the counterfeit presentment 
which you see before you. It has been submitted to the 
criticism of many relatives and also to my fellow towns- 
men, and as most of them admire it, sometimes quali- 
fied with some sort of suggestion, I would only observe 
that those suggestions are nearly all different, and so 
there is not a very unanimous feeling that there is 
something wrong about it. As it has passed those 
severe tests, I think we may consider it to be a fairly 
good portrait. With one criticism, or observation, 


Presentation of the R.I.B.A. 


The PRESIDENT: I have still one more duty to 
perform to-night, and that is, to present the Royal 
Institute Medal and Diploma to the architects of 
the best London street frontage carried out during the 
year 1924. The building selected by the jury this year 
is the Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. I think you will agree that the 
jury have made a very good decision, and have selected 
a very admirable building. If anyone in this room has 
not seen it, I hope he will take an early opportunity of 
doing so. It is extremely dignified, simple and quiet 
in its treatment, frankly based on eighteenth-century 
tradition and, I think, eminently suited for its purpose. 
And in congratulating the architects, Messrs. Green- 
away and Newberry, upon their most successful effort, 
[ should like to congratulate also the members of the 
Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute upon the 
beautiful building in which they are now able to con- 
duct their work. We have with us to-night, as repre- 
sentatives of the Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Insti- 
tute, Sir William Wells, a past-president, and Mr. E. H. 
Blake, the secretary, and Mr. F. May, a director of 
Messrs. Holland, Hannen and Cubitts, the builders of 
this admirable building. 


The President then handed the Medal and Diploma 
to Mr. Greenaway. 


Mr. F. H. GREENAWAY [F.] (in reply) said: I do 
not know whether we were more pleased than surprised 
whenwe heard of the honour we were to receive, because 
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I may made by a kindly young relative I do thoroughly 
sympathise. “‘ It is a very nice picture,” he said, “ but 
it is not handsome enough.” 

Mr. T. C. GOTCH: I need hardly tell you that 
I am in a very embarrassing position. I accepted 
your kind invitation with reluctance, but I never 
anticipated that I should find myself between my 
brother and his “‘ counterfeit’ resemblance. It re- 
minds me of a well-known saying in which, I think, 
there is a reference to the devil. However, I must 
thank you very much, Mr. President, for so kindly 
moving this vote of thanks. The only thing I need 
add now is, that I do not know who the young 
‘“‘relative’”’ is to whom my brother referred, but 
I cordially agree with her. 


Street Architecture Medal 


I may confess that though Mr. Newberryand myself have 
been in practice in London for more years than we care 
to remember, our work has almost entirely been outside 
the four-mile radius ; and I believe that the Auction- 
eers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute is the first building 
we have designed that may fairly be called London 
street architecture. We do not make the mistake of 
thinking that we have produced anything very start- 
ling or original; indeed we did not try to do so, 
we aimed at housing the headquarters of a professional 
body in a dignified manner. This medal, I understand, 
is awarded for the exterior of a building. I confess I 
am unable to think of a building except as a whole. 
We certainly gave as much thought and time to the 
interior as to the exterior, and I donot think the in- 
terior will suffer by comparison. Our work in con- 
nection with this building was an exceedingly happy 
experience from first to last. Unlike Mr. Verity who 
received the gold medal last year, we had no serious 
economic problem to deal with; we were not faced 
with difficulties of commercial considerations, and we 
had an excellent site in one of the finest and most 
interesting squares in London. We had a most con- 
siderate and capable committee to act for, and in 
Messrs. Holland, Hannen and Cubitts as good con- 
tractors as architects could wish. His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales honoured the building by formally 
opening it, and now, to crown all, we have received 
this medal at your hands. I cannot think of a happier 
termination to an architectural undertaking. 
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The Sociological Basis of Architecture 


BY STANLEY C. RAMSEY [F.] 


MINER.- W@DMAN|- HUNTER- SHEPHERD. 


PEASANT 


iFISHERMAN 


UITE recently I heard one of the most distin- 

guished of our younger poets open an address 

with the remark that at the present time “ All art 
was hag-ridden with theory.” So far from disputing his 
dictum, I would like to add that not only is all art at the 
moment being tested with the fire of applied theory, but, 
that in a period of uncertainty such as the present, it must 
inevitably and rightly be so. 

I propose, therefore, this evening, with your permission, 
to indulge in a regular orgy of theory, and if I cannot carry 
‘you with me the whole way, I hope at any rate to interest 
you in some, if not all, of my assumptions. 

It is almost risking a platitude to say that without a 
theory one can accomplish nothing—a theory held either 
consciously or unconsciously, but probably the more ef- 
fective as it is instinctive rather than adoptive. Without a 
theory of navigation, anything but the simplest voyages 
would be impossible. 

To those of you who have made a study of modern 
sociology much of what I am going to say will, I am afraid, 
be rather stale and unprofitable. But in spite of the risk of 
boring you I propose to start at the very beginning, and 
for the first part of my paper to concern myself with a few 
simple elemental types and the inferences to be drawn 
froma study of them. 

If you take a section of almost any coast from West to 
East, or from one side of a mountain range to the flat 
land beyond, you wil! find such a typical section as is 
shown on the diagram. 

Now if we examine this section as it would be inhabited 
in primitive times, we shall discover that certain people in- 
habit certain parts according to the existence or occupation 
afforded by the different terrain. ‘l‘hus, on the steep 
western or sea side, we have the miner who in early 
times before the days of deep shafts worked on the side of 
the hills or mountains nearest to the deposits. It will be 
easily seen from the diagram that stone and metals are 
more easily reached from the steep than the flatter sides. 
Further up the hill side, where the coniferous forests com- 
mence, we find the woodman. Next, where the forest opens 


on to the grass uplands we have the hunter, and then, con- 
tinuing down the flatter slopes, we discover first on the 
grassy uplands the shepherds ; then, where the grass gives 
place to the richer alluvial lower grounds, the peasant or 
farmer—the poor farmer on the upper slopes and the rich 
farmer in the plains. Then, where the river widens into the 
delta we find the last of our primitive types—the fisherman. 
Thus, starting from left to right on our valley section—only 
a typical section be it remembered—differing in details in 
any particular place selected, we have the miner, woodman, 
hunter, shepherd, peasant and fisherman—our six ele- 
mental or primitive types who form in their manifold occu- 
pations and developments the basis of our modern civilisa- 
tion. From these types and from the country which they 
inhabit, we can discuss the first and most important of 
Le Play’s formule : 
Place—work—folk. 
That is, the place determines the work and the place and 
work determine the folk or people. For instance, where 
there is grass sheep can be grazed, and the work of shep- 
herding developed, or in the terms of our formule : 
Grass—care of sheep—shepherds, 
or 
Corn land—farming—peasants. 

But we might stop now for a few minutes to consider 
who Le Play was, and what was his theory. 

Le Play was a French mining engineer who eventually 
held an important position in the Ecole Polytechnique, 
Paris, where he was Professor of Mining Engineering. He 
was born in 1806 and died in 1882. In his spare time he 
made a study of the lives of various working families in 
different parts of Europe—in fact, he devoted the whole of 
his spare time in a long and busy life to such a study. He 
made comprehensive notes on some 300 European families 
and published the result of his labour in a monumental 
series of six volumes entitled Les Ouvriers Européens. From 
these volumes is derived the theory of the valley section 
and the six elemental types, which may be said to form the 
basis of all modern sociology. 
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CHANGE OF OCCUPATION. 


Le Play had many followers and disciples, one of the most 
important of whom was Demolins, who wrote a book 
entitled Comment la route crée le type social, which was in 
effect the application of Le Play’s theory ortheories to the 
wide problem of racial development and distribution of 
peoples over the whole of the known world. 

A little anecdote of Le Play will explain his particular 
point of view. 

Once when he was addressing his class in the Paris 
Polytechnique he asked them what was the most import- 
ant product that came from the mine. After listening to 
the various answers, which ranged from diamonds and gold 
to coal, he answered his own question by saying ‘‘ The 
miner.” 

Perhaps the best method of explaining Le Play’s theory 
is to relate a story of Goethe, the German poet. 

Goethe was examining a tree in the Botanical Gardens 
of Padua, and was struck by the fact that the peculiar 
structure of this particular tree was manifested in all parts 
—1.é., in its roots, its trunk, leaves and flowers. Applying 
thistheory to the theory of human development and organi- 
sation, Le Play discovered that the same traits are mani- 
fested throughout any particular section of society. Or, to 
be more explicit, that if a society, as ours was from the 
close of the Middle Ages up to the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, be based on agriculture, then the whole of 
that society would be dominated by the peasant in his ele- 
mental and more complex types. That there would be a 
corresponding relationship between the most simple land 
worker and the King or Head of the State in such a society. 

We shall see how this theory applies when we come to 
the consideration of the more complex states of civilisa- 
tion and the buildings or architecture such civilisation pro- 
duced. 

In order to arrive at the development from our six ele- 
mental types of miner, woodman, hunter, shepherd, pea- 
sant and fisherman, we must next consider how each of 
these types would develop as society itself grew and 
developed. Taking them in order, we have first the miner ; 
and we must first consider the miner as he existed in more 
remote days and in earlier civilisations. As a salt miner we 
find him on the barren seashore, and as a surface miner 
and quarryman on the short sterile side of the mountain 
slope. Remote from the more populous centres of the fer- 
tile agricultural plains he has always been something of a 
barbarian. Harsh in his manner of living and unsociable 
from his remoteness. He with his fellow workman and 
nearest neighbour on our valley section, the woodman, 
have had much in common. They are the servants of the 
community and particularly of the building community. 
“The drawers of waterandthe hewers of wood.”’ Itwasthe 
miner who made the first iron axe-head to be fitted with 
the woodman’s handle; the miner who sheathed the 
wooden cart wheel. Both these vocations have from the 
earliest days of civilisation been associated together in 
building. Now, remembering the discovery as to the simi- 
larity of all parts of the plant, we shall begin to see how 
vastly important are these social differences as they affect 
our modern civilisation. 

If Le Play’s deductions are correct, and I submit that 
they are, then there is a similarity of outlook and character 
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between the most humble coal miner or steel worker and 
the greatest railway magnate or coal lord. 

A student of architecture, especially in this country, is 
apt to be bewildered by the seeming continuity of design 
up to the end of the eighteenth century, and the seeming 
lack of continuity during the nineteenth, but as I shall 
hope to show during the course of this paper, such breaks 
in tradition have always occurred with the changes in 
vocation. 

As mining developed and surface mining was superseded 
by tunnelling, and then by deep shafts, the miner became 
more and more removed from his fellow beings in contra- 
distinction to the followers of all other vocations. As civi- 
lisation developed, the members of all other vocations ex- 
cept the miners tended to become morecloselyknit together. 
The miner became not only more removed, but more vio- 
lent in his likes and dislikes. His sudden change from dark- 
ness to light, the special and separate nature of his work, 
making organisation difficult, all tending to develop a 
special type of character, which will, I think, if we exam- 
ine it with its implications, go far to explainthe peculiarities 
manifested in the social structure and architectural devel- 
opments of the nineteenth century. I shall have more to 
say of the miner presently, but for the moment we will 
leave him and give a few minutes’ consideration to his 
companion, the woodman. 

In all northern countries wood was originally, as it is 
now over large areas of Russia and Sweden, the chief 
building material, and the woodman, first as a rough logs- 
man and timber feller, afterwards as carpenter and house- 
wright, became one of the chief workmen or master 
builders. 

Even to-day it is interesting to notice how many of our 
successful builders started life at the carpenter’s bench. 
The woodman, through the nature of his work, became a 
cunning contriver in the use of supporting or framed 
members. At first a few rough tree trunks tied together— 
the primitive hut (which must have been something like 
the log cabin of the timber districts in modern Canada) 
afterwards to develop into those intricate and glorious half- 
timbered houses of which you have some very fine examples 
in Lancashire. 

Even to-day, in spite of our steel and concrete, the wood- 
man as carpenter or joiner is not without his importance. 

Following the woodman, we have next a very different 
type, the hunter—the man who deals in death, and who 
by a natural transition becomes the soldier, the chief, the 
leader. He organises the valley for war, and the whole 
influence of civilisation is bent on turning his faculties 
towards peaceful ends. In the Great War—a war in which 
cavalry played so small a part—it is interesting to note how 
many of our great soldiers were cavalrymen. As a type the 
hunter, as civilisation spreads over his hunting fields, must 
either become a warrior leader and form a soldier aris- 
tocracy, as were, in fact, in the early days most of the aris- 
tocracies of Europe, or he must die out as the Red Indian is 
dying out. 

In the history of building the hunter is important as a 
soldier who thinks in terms of fortresses, or as a chief 
who becomes a patron. 

Immediately on the grass land and linked to the hunter 
in our valley chain is the shepherd—his exact antitype— 
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the man who thinks in terms of life, whose wealth is in the 
increase of life. 

If the soldier’s sword becomes the sword of justice, then 
the shepherd’s crook becomes the symbol of mercy. His 
life is a quiet and introspective one—on his grass lands he 
meditates the mystery of life and broods over the wicked- 
ness of the cities of the plain. In a civilised society he 
naturally becomes the spiritual leader, the great Divine (the 
pastoral areas of Scotland and Wales are still the recruiting 
grounds for the officers of the Church), the poet, the 
doctor, the nurse, the apothecary and, in humble ranks, 
the weaver, the cobbler (the cobbler has been a person of 
reflection throughout all history) and the barber. Shep- 
herd8 are not great builders ; their ascetic way of life and 
their remoteness from the world of facts as understood by 
the peasant leads them to a fugitive and ephemeral idea of 
building ; they think in terms of grot and bower. But they 
are great inspirers of mankind—under their inspiration 
mason, carpenter, and blacksmith produced the Gothic 
cathedrals and churches of the Middle Ages, throughout 
all of which is expressed the insubstantiality and other- 
worldliness of the shepherd’s dream. 

Passing from the shepherd we next have to consider the 
peasant—the founder of civilisation, for the art of agricul- 
ture is the basis of all civilisation. 

The miner may exhaust his mine and move off to other 
districts; the hunter quickly exploits the game of his 
woods ; the woodman’s art, even with careful afforestation, 
is destructive, and he must move on ; while the shepherd, 
from the need of new pasture, is the nomad of history. 

The peasant’s work of reaping and sowing attaches him 
to one particular spot of earth ; his duties are seasonal and 
recurring, he builds his home for permanence, and from the 
love of his home follows the arts and crafts, villages and 
towns—the orderly life of a static population. His great 
need is for peace, for protection from enemies, and that 
is why he has so much use and admiration for the soldier— 
can, if need be, become a sturdy defender of his home and 
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farm himself—but he is of all the valley types the most 
peaceful. Thus we get the apparent paradox of a great 
peasant State, like France, supporting a huge army, and 
appearing from time to time in martial guise with her cry 
for “‘ Security.”’ It may be truly said that a vocation is a 
habit of mind ! 

Last, but not least in importance, especially for English- 
men, we have the fisherman. 

The fisherman is the potential traveller, sailor, the 
bringer of trade and commerce, and as civilisation develops 
he becomes not only a carrier of goods, but a purveyor of 
new ideas. He is from the nature of his occupation an 
opportunist, dependent on wind and tide, and his work is 
to some extent seasonal, It may be because our history has 
been so much concerned with the sea that we have, as a 
nation, developed an opportunism in politics—we do not 
make our preparations until the storm is upon us. It is 
impossible to forecast exactly what line we are going to 
take—we do not know ourselves—and this is probably 
why we have been known for so long as “ Perfidious 
Albion.” 

So that when we come to consider the development of 
our English architecture, particularly in relation to voca- 
tional types, we must never forget that it is, so to speak, 
bounded and limited by sea influence. 

I am afraid I, like the gentleman who was an uncon- 
scionable time in dying, have been unpardonably long in 
this my introduction, but it was necessary, in order to 
develop my thesis, to give some consideration to these 
elemental types. 

Referring once again to Le Play and the analogy between 
the botanical and social structure, we find that as nations 
multiply and civilisation increases we get transmuted 
groups of these types, ranging from the still continuing 
primitive vocations through village and town life to cen- 
tralised centres of direction. ‘To summarise what I have 
said, we may set down the village types in their transition 
from the simple to the complex, as follows : 


THE VALLEY TYPES. 
‘TRANSMUTED FROM SIMPLE TO COMPLEX. 


‘Type. Note. Characteristic. ‘Transition. 
(Miner... . Remote from the Industrious, Instable.. Quarryman, Coal and Metal Miner, Black- 
] settled life of the smith, Mason, Jeweller, Metalworker, 
Servants plains Ironmasters, Quarryowners 
| Woodman Constructor Energetic Logman, Carpenter, Joiner, Shipbuilder, 
Carriage-builder, Woodworker, Builder, 
Architect, Engineer 
- Hunter Thinks in terms of Opportunists, Expan- Soldier, Sportsman, Gamekeeper, Poacher, 
‘Temporal and death sionists, Youth, Butcher, War Lord, and Dominant Caste 
Spiritual Courage, and —Temporal Leaders 
Strength 
(Shepherd Thinks in terms of Nomadic, Philosophic, Weaver, Cobbler, Railway Guard, Police- 
life Health and Wisdom man, Draper, Woollen and Silk Merchant, 
Banker and Financier, Doctor, School- 
master, Divine—Spiritual Leaders 
Peasant The basis of all Peaceful, Permanence, Poor Farmer, Rich Farmer, Market Gardener, 
eee civilisation Stability, Central Florist, Greengrocer, Brickmaker, Lawyer, 
Civilisation 4 Government, the law Bureaucrat, Squire and Landed Pro- 
of Primogeniture prietor 
Leiisiianiene Trade and com- Opportunists, Auto- Sailors, Fishmongers, Grocers, Merchants 
merce crats, Independence 


Chiefs and People—Emotionals, Intellectuals. 
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I now propose to deal with the recognised historical 
divisions of English architecture and to attempt to show 
how these periods were influenced by the different voca- 
tional types. In this respect I wish to guard against a 
modern prevailing error of explaining everything by some 
simple and over-riding theory. Life is not as easy as all 
that, and in considering any period there are so many 
factors that must be taken into consideration—geographical 
and historical, climatic and racial, with cultural influences 
from other nations, so that this vocational theory can be 
only taken as a contributory influence, which when con- 
sidered with all these other factors may help to explain 
certain difficulties and incomprehensibilities in our archi- 
tectural development. The interest in the theory of voca- 
tional types is that it is basic, the influence of which has to 
a large extent, at any rate in technical history, been 
neglected. 

I propose to divide the architectural history into three 
periods : 

(1) The historical period ; 

(2) The industrial period ; and 

(3) The period of organisation. 


HisTorRicaL PERIopD. 

Passing over the influence of the Romans and Saxons I 
will, if I may, commence with the Normans, whom I am 
going to describe as the ‘“‘ Hunters.”? By this I mean that 
they were essentially, not in the simple sense but in the 
complex sense, a hunting-warrior type. They were, of 
course, as we know, originally seafaring people with an 
agricultural tradition, but owing to the necessity of their 
expansion they came more and more to depend upon the 
sword for conquest and settlement. 

Now, taking them as the hunter or warrior type—and 
when I am speaking of types in connection with historical 
periods I mean the dominating type at that particular 
period—we find that throughout the whole of the Norman 
civilisation importance is given to the soldier. He thinks in 
terms of war, his relaxation is the chase, his attitude towards 
all building is that of the soldier to the fortress—and this 
we find true not only of the buildings of war but of the 
buildings of peace. 

It is commonly said that Norman church architecture 
was built on particular lines because of the necessity of 
defence, and although this is to a certain extent true I do 
not believe it is entirely true, but that it is rather the atti- 
tude of mind which, continually thinking in terms of fort- 
resses, can only build according to those terms. Therefore, 
throughout the whole of Norman architecture we find 
enormous strength, small apertures, every line and stone 
of which expresses this principle of defence. 

Probably the most indicative characteristic of any 
people is their attitude towards human life, and it is 
interesting to trace how particular offences punished by 
death were peculiar to certain periods. ‘The Norman law 
of death for offences against the Game Law—essentially a 
hunters’ law—was maintained in its extreme form until 
the passing or suppression of the Norman spirit by the 
ever-increasing power of the Church. I think it was Arch- 
bishop Langton who finally did away with the death 
penalty for offences against the Game Laws. 

Passing from the Norman to the medieval or Gothic 
period—which may be said to have commenced with the 
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murder of Thomas 4 Becket and the submission of the 
King to the Church—from this time the Church grew far 
more powerful and was, in fact, the dominating factor, 
and this period I propose to call the ‘‘ Shepherd ” period. 

As we have seen from the study of our original types, 
the shepherds with their hatred of death had obviously to 
rely on the strong arm of the hunter or soldier for defence 
and the maintenance of order, and it is interesting to note 
that when Joan of Arc was condemned for heresy Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, with his historical accuracy, makes the 
military power the executioners who carried out the death 
sentence. 

So, from now onwards, we get two powers both strug- 
gling for mastery—the temporal and the spiritual—and 1 
think, at any rate in the beginning of the ‘‘ Shepherd ”’ or 
Medizval period, the whole weight of the Church was 
bent on controlling and guiding the soldier spirit of the 
Normans to the service of the Church. They turned them 
into Crusaders and sent them off on holy wars, and they 
developed the tournament and the spirit of chivalry. 

One crime a shepherd cannot forgive, and that is the 
loss or theft of his flock, as, of course, his flock is vital to 
him in his primitive state. So that we find in the trans- 
muted state the one unforgivable crime was heresy ; and 
as the hunter imposed the death sentence for breaking the 
Game Laws, so the Churchman imposed the death sen- 
tence for heresy, which was enacted in varying force 
until what may be described as the end of the shepherd 
period—i.e., the disestablishment of monasteries under 
Henry VIII. (The law against heresy was revived under 
Mary, but only to a limited extent.) 

Now, as I have said, the shepherds are not essentially a 
building people—they think in terms of life and growth, 
and their riches are due to the expansion of their flocks. 
So behind all the wonderful beauty of the Gothic churches 
and cathedrals is the unfolding of the forest glade—it is 
essentially the architecture of the grove and the sheepfold. 
The cloisters and the college quad are the more permanent 
expressions in stone of this simple idea, whilst throughout 
all the periods of Gothic we feel the influence of the forest 
with its branching aisles, until with its final phase, 7.e., 
the perpendicular, we get a feeling as if the building were 
really petrified wood. ‘Their ideas of building were 
dynamic and not static as that of the Norman; they 
thought in terms of groin and panel, rather than in the 
terms of simple arch and column. There is even in the 
finest of the Gothic buildings beneath its wonderful poise 
a certain insecurity—a fragility of structure. 

Mr. Hilaire Belloc, that impassioned admirer of the 
medizval period, states in one of his books—I think it is 
in his History of Paris—‘‘ that contemporary with the erec- 
tion of a Gothic Cathedral is the builders’ repair shop at 
its base.” 

I am not in any sense trying to decry the beauty or the 
achievement of Gothic architecture, but am trying to 
point out the essential differences between that and pre- 
ceding and subsequent styles. 

The chief building material both for the Norman and 
medizval work is stone and timber—the work of the 
quarryman and of the woodman, and it is not until the 
advent of Henry VIII that we get any general use of brick. 

Stone, of course, was quarried from the hills and from 
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the uplands, the natural territory of the hunter and the 
shepherd ; whereas, when we come to brick we, of course, 
have the clay of the plains, the territory of the peasants. 

If I am allowed to take Henry VIII as a figure which 
represents a new epoch, the closing of the shepherd 
period and the beginning of the peasant, then we really 
come to the Renaissance—or, as I should prefer to call it 
for the purposes of this paper, the ‘‘ Peasant ”’ pericd. 

Whereas the Norman warrior depended on his sword 
for his domination, it was during the medizval pericd that 
wool was the staple industry of England and frcm which 
our wealth and commerce came ; but from the breaking 
up’of the monasteries in the reign of Henry VIII, agricul- 
ture becomes our staple industry and continued to be our 
most important vocation until the repeal of the Corn Laws 
and the advent of the Industrial age. 

Now it must be remembered that although we can, if 
my theory is tenable, for the purpose of convenience, 
roughly divide these periods as Hunter, Shepherd, and 
Peasant, we must remember that they were only the 
dominating types, that it did not mean that when, for 
instance, the Church became more powerful that the 
warriors did not exist as a very powerful and official caste, 
or that when agriculture and the peasants became increas- 
ingly more powerful that the system of Norman aristo- 
cracy and Church leadership was immediately super- 
seded. They existed contemporaneously, but the indica- 
tive and important type is always the dominant type. As 
it will be found through the study of history, it is the 
dominant type that imposes its ideas on the other types, 
and essays to bind and mould them to its will. 

Following out the law of life, we find that as death for 


.offences against the Game Laws was superseded by the 


shepherds, so death for heresy was superseded by the 
peasants, who were rigorous in their application of the 
death penalty for all crimes against property. In fact, it 
was well into the nineteenth century that people were 
hanged for stealing a sheep or a loaf of bread. 

When we think of peasant civilisation we have to think 
of the farm—the unit of centralised authority from which 
the farmer exercised his domination over all his lands, 
and we find, from the period of Henry VIII and the 
corresponding period of Francis I of France, that the 
whole effort of the Kings of both countries, as being the 
most representative of the people, was towards this 
centralisation of authority. It was the basic idea of 
peasant civilisation, and this is why it seems to me that 
the revival of Roman architecture and Roman methods of 
building, which we call the ‘‘ Renaissance,’ was so 
welcomed by the peasant mind of that time. Because it 
must be remembered that the Romans were essentially a 
nation of peasants or agriculturalists. It was the habit 
to think of them as soldiers, but they were only soldiers in 
a secondary degree ; their purposes were not so much 
conquest—which was the policy of the Huns—but coloni- 
sation, settlement, and the encouragement of husbandry. 
As I have said, from now onwards, brick, the material of 
the peasants, becomes of increasing importance, until, 
well on in the Renaissance, we find brick the chief building 
material, so that even our most magnificent buildings of 
this period are for the most part brick buildings with stone 
facings. 


London, so great a part of which was developed during 
the agricultural or “‘ peasant ”’ period, is essentially a city 
of brick. But as I have said, we come of a sailor people, 
therefore the idea cf transported material and transported 
ideas of building are always observed as a controlling factor 
in our architecture. It has been said that the poverty of 
our designs and our buildings, particularly of our ideas, 
which characterised the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and marked the closing of the Georgian era, were due 
to the long Napoleonic wars with France which shut us 
off from contect with the Continent. 

It is interesting to trace the effect of the peasant mind 
in its relation with the soldier and the Churchman—the 
peasant, as we have seen, is the peaceful type, and his idea 
of an army is for defence, so that from the time of Henry 
VIII onward we have in our history as an outstanding fact 
our objection to a strong standing army; whereas the 
Church tends to become more and more formalistic until, 
at the end of the eighteenth century, we find the “‘ Hunt- 
ing ’’ and “‘ Sportsman ”’ parson more concerned with the 
farming of his glebe lands than with the care of his flock. 
It would seem at first thought a very wild assumption to 
say that buildings such as Versailles or Castle Howard 
were nothing but glorified farmsteads—the analogy is at 
first sight so far fetched as to seem almost ludicrous, but 
the peasant with his life of peace and ease, as he accumu- 
lated riches, became ever more enamoured with magnifi- 
cence and grandeur, and with his strong passion for cen- 
tralisation we see gradually evolving those well-recognised 
types of Renaissance buildings with their central blocks, 
wings and subordinate groups. So that we have the hunter 
building his fortresses, the shepherd imitating his forest 
glades and erecting his sheepfolds, and the peasant de- 
veloping his farm into country house and town palace. 

This aspect of my subject and comparison with the 
different pericds could be developed indefinitely, but I 
must now pass on to the Industrial or ‘‘ Miners ”’ period, 
which for the purposes of an easy classification may be 
said to commence from the repeal of the Corn Laws and 
to have continued down to the present day; though I 
should prefer to divide it into two periods—the one which 
I will call the ‘‘ Mining Camp Period,” and which I will 
say ended in the closing years of the nineteenth century, 
and the other the ‘‘ Modern Period ”’ or the ‘‘ Period of 
Organisation.” 

As a matter of fact, of course, the Mining or Industrial 
Period commenced well in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, but it was not really until the miners were strong 
enough to repeal the Corn Laws that they can be said to 
have become the dominant type. 

First of all, taking their attitude towards the laws of life, 
which, as I have said, I consider one of the most indicative, 
we find that during this period practically the only crime 
that was punished with death was the crime of murder 
(though occasionally and at rare instances the crime of 
high treason was punished in the same way). It was in 
fact the crime against the group, for the miner depends 
for his wealth upon his group multiple. As a primitive 
occupation one miner can only accumulate by his indi- 
vidual efforts a certain amount of wealth, but by the aid 
of his sons and his relations he can, as a group formation, 
accumulate and control a largely increasing amount of 
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wealth, so that the death of any member of his group is, in 
effect, a threat to his means of life. It is interesting to 
trace this idea of group formation developing and increas- 
ing during the period of the industrial era. The private 
employer is superseded by Boards of Directors, employers 
and employees combine and strengthen themselves into 
opposing groups, and although during the early part of 
the industrial period the individual counted for so much, 
this was only a passing phase, until to-day it is really the 
group formations that are the chief factors in our civilisa- 
tion. 

The miner was, of course, more than any other type 
dependent upon the sailor for his means of sustenance. 
After the repeal of the Corn Laws bread had to be im- 
ported, so that with the enormous increase of our urban 
and industrial population there was also an enormous 
increase in Our maritime or carrying power. 

The early mining or industrial development took place 
with such rapidity that the miner, with his remoteness 
and aloofness from the traditional and permanent ideas 
of the peasant, involved us, for the better part of 100 years, 
in what may be called a ‘“‘ Mining Camp ”’ civilisation. 

We architects all know too painfully well the chief 
characteristics of the buildings of the nineteenth century, 
commencing with the miners’ towns, as, for example, the 
ribbon towns in Wales where we get what is really a trans- 
lation of the miners’ shack into terms of brick. In the 
older established industries, such as that of the Wedgwood 
Works in Staffordshire at Etruria, we find traces of the 
Georgian or Peasant civilisation carried on and expressed 
in their buildings ; but quickly the architecture became 
more impermanent, all traces of tradition are lost, and 
small villages and country towns developed into huge, 
vast, formless conglomerations ; until from sheer neces- 
sity we get the intervention of bye-laws and the enormous 
growth in the power of Poor Law authorities. 

Possibly the most outstanding buildings of this period 
are the typical buildings of all mining camps—viz., 
the gin palaces, and corresponding with these are the 
gambling saloons, gambling probably being the greatest 
vice of the Industrial Age. 

As opposed to the preceding or peasant period, we find 
impermanence and instability opposed to the ideas of 
permanence and stability. It was not until the advent of 
the Great War, which by the harsh stoppage of all building 
works put a stop to our fugitive and temporary view of 
housing, that existed not only amongst the working classes, 
who were possibly bound by conditions of work and place. 
Amongst the middle classes we find this attitude of im- 
permanence expressed in movement—the taking of a house 
from three to seven years, and then moving on to another 
similar house. The whole population was in a state of flux 
and movement, very analogous to the conditions that 
obtained in the mining and pioneer camps of America, 
the constant movement of population from one part of 
the town to another, or from one township to another. 


Again, as we have seen, the material of the period— 
stone for the hunters and the shepherds, and brick for 
the peasants—is used successively by the different types ; 
so the miner also wants to use his material—steel—in his 
buildings. These changes in material are never introduced 
in their completeness. First of all we get steel framing 
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with the filling or casing of brick or stone ; so possibly 
the contemplated steel house will be the ultimate expression 
of our mining civilisation. This remains to be seen ! 

The buildings of the Industrial Period may be called 
the buildings of the “‘ pit-prop ”’ style, and if this were 
the whole of the picture it would be a sorry and a dismal 
outlook, but inherent in the miner in his old vocational 
pursuits is another quality—the quality of excellence ; 
and | think it might be argued that the miner is not only 
responsible for the worst of our buildings, but also for 
the best. As a quarryman he was used to the finish and 
excellence required by worked stone, so that we find under 
shepherd inspiration during the medieval period, and 
under shepherd inspiration coupled with peasant stability 
enhanced by sailor contact in Greek times, he developed 
excellence as a characteristic of his stone work. We find 
him as a smith and jeweller throughout all periods de- 
veloping this same excellence of workmanship. Even 
during the worst of the industrial period, when we used 
those hard-faced pink bricks that have desolated whole 
countrysides, this may have been nothing but a thwarted 
instinct towards excellence. In the rebuilding of Oxford 
Street it is interesting to note that the brick and stucco 
buildings of the late Georgian or formalistic peasant 
period are now being superseded by the steel frame and 
stone work of the miner. 

Almost contemporaneously with the emergence of the 
miner as the dominant type and his continued warfare 
with the peasant during the earlier part of the nineteenth 
century—a warfare the reactions of which are still felt in 
the border land between cities and rural districts—there 
was witnessed another emergence, that of the shepherds, 
who, freed from the restraint of the dominating peasant 
with his formalistic notions, expressed himself in the 
‘“Tractarian and Evangelical Movements”’ and in the rapid 
growth of Nonconformity. It is interesting particularly to 
compare the development of Church Art during this 
period—freed from the peasant influence, the shepherd 
naturally turned to his fundamental ideas and expressed 
himself in the traditional buildings of his own period. 

But the Gothic revival that started so hopefully, and 
which is still a great and important influence, was gradu- 
ally and surely mechanised by the miner. As I have 
said, equally with the development, or the increasing im- 
portance of the miner, was the increasing importance of 
the sailor, and it is possibly due to this fact that towards 
the end of the nineteenth century, when we became dis- 
satisfied with our architectural achievements, that the 
sailor, as an importer of ideas, led us into those innumer- 
able essays in foreign styles characteristic of the closing 
years of that period. 

So that from the murky confusion of the nineteenth 
century we gradually see certain clear vocational ideas 
emerging. ‘Towards the end of this century, when the 
more intelligent miners became dissatisfied with their 
architectural achievements, there was a return to a more 
simple, and more traditional, method of peasant building. 

Starting with Norman Shaw, who in his early days 
may be said to have built in the domestic version of the 
Gothic revival, and who then sought his instruction with 
sketch book and pencil in foreign countries, but returned 
to the Georgian period for his later inspiration, we now 
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come to the twentieth century, which I have already 
indicated as the 
PERIOD OF ORGANISATION. 

A close examination of the architectural movements 
of the last 25 years reveals certain clearly defined ideas, 
which I am going to be bold enough to try and relate to 
the different vocational types. 

In the very beginning of this period we find what was 
then described as L’art nouveau, a continental importa- 
tion which had a very mild re-action in this country. It 
was for the most part an unrelated expression of emo- 
tionalism owing its inception to the industrial movements 
in Germany and France, and in a vague and shadowy 
way indicating what men dimly felt to be the inauguration 
of a new era. It had no intellectual or traditional force 
behind it, with the consequence that it was all flower and 
no roots—a bright, brief burgeoning, followed by as 
quick a decay. 

It may, perchance, in its dying have shed the seeds of 
an intellectual archaism, which we shall more closely 
examine when we come to consider what we may call 
“Modernism.” 

In domestic architecture we see two methods of ex- 
pression, apparently contradictory, but in reality the 
result of the same inspiration. 

The one method was a return to the Tudor or Eliza- 
bethan method of building, the other, the Renaissance or 
Georgian, and, although for the most part these streams 
are diverse and distinct, there is also observable, as it were, 
a merging or developing, so that we might say the Tudor 
or half-timbered cottage was expressive of the early years 
and the late Georgian house of the later years of the first 
quarter of the twentieth century. 

Now returning to our vocational chart, we find that 
what we have really been doing during the last twenty-five 
years is to make a practical and imitative investigation of 
peasant methods of building—our peasant or agricultural 
period lasting, as I have said, from Henry VIII to 
George III, the ‘‘ Farmer ” King. This, the first quarter 
of the twentieth century, also witnessed a revival of the 
peasant handicrafts of weaving, printing, metal working, 
furniture making, etc. Small isolated groups of people, 
intent on being peasants, established themselves in various 
agricultural centres. 

One of the most beneficial and helpful of the results of 
this peasant revival was the origination of Garden Cities 
which had in them the germinating idea of Town Plan- 
ning ; Town Planning being our most expressive and con- 
demnatory criticism of nineteenth century “ Mining 
Camp ”’ muddle and mess. 

One feature of modern architectural development that 
has bewildered most of us at various times is the marked 
divergence between the design of our domestic and our 
public buildings—a divergence, I think, largely due to the 
difference between two vocational types, viz., the differ- 
ence between the peasant and the sailor. For, if in our 
twentieth century domestic building we have relied on 
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peasant inspiration, I think we must largely ascribe our 
public buildings to sailor inspiration. 

If this deduction is correct, then we shall expect to 
find such influences radiating from our chief ports, and 
this is in effect what happened, our two chief centres of 
inspiration being London and your own city of Liverpool. 
Starting with London with its many continental relations, 
we have, first, the reaction to French architecture as 
typified by the buildings of the 1900 Exhibition in Paris, 
followed by a phase of Gallic Neo-Grec, which in its turn 
gave way to a pure Louis XVI revival, as exemplified in 
the buildings of the Ritz, The Morning Post, and various 
blocks of flats designed by Mr. Verity. 

These buildings gave us a valuable lesson in continental 
scale and style—and by the word “ style,” I am not re- 
ferring to any particular period, but rather to a definite 
expression of urban values. 

But whilst we, in London, deteriorated in our efforts, 
and in the new Regent Street reverted to our Mining 
Camp method of approximation, you, in Liverpool, sought 
inspiration in America, and to my mind more truly indi- 
cated what was best in our mining civilisation—in pursuit 
of the excellence of the stone and steel fabrications of our 
friends across the Atlantic. 

If I have not already fatigued you past all endurance 
with my types and phases, I should in conclusion for a 
few moments like to consider what, for want of a better 
word, we may describe as ‘“* Modernism.” 

It is a little early yet to say what ‘‘ Modernism ”’ is, or 
is not—and I must confess that I am not at all clear in my 
own mind as to what it exactly portends. But this I am 
sure of, and that is, that it is far too important a movement 
to dismiss with a contemptuous imprecation, or a mere 
shrug of the shoulders. 

It seems to me that “‘ Modernism ” in this country is 
the result of various converging forces not yet altogether 
harmonised. 

There is first the modern critical mind seeking inspira- 
tion and guidance in French logic, analysis and planning, 
whilst neglecting French sentiment. There is a definite 
and well-defined desire to express logically new materials 
and new methods of construction—though here I think 
we are alittle half-hearted. I hear in various circles a good 
deal of talk of the necessity of a truthful expression of steel 
and reinforced concrete, but very little reference to the 
necessity for exact calculation, which seems to me must 
be the basis of any such expression. Then, last but not 
least, we have a strong emotional influence coming from 
Scandinavia with a vivid appeal to our Norse blood; an 
influence which might, perhaps, be compared to that of 
Ibsen in literature—‘‘A strong, clean wind from the North” 
as it has been called, strengthening and fortifying us. 

Thus we have peasant logic and sailor inspiration 
waiting to be unified by some relation to tradition, the 
sum of which, if it is to be successful and to have any 
permanence, must express our advanced mining civili- 
sation. 
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Review 


OLD ENGLISH HOUSES. By #. A. Gotch. 
[Methuen. 16s. net; large Svo.] 


Everything that Mr. Gotch writes about old English 
houses is worth reading. In the present book he has 
cast his net wider than usual to interest those readers 
who are unfamiliar with the subject. A few, a very 
few, books with a similar aim catch on at once with the 
greater public, and after reading even one chapter of 
this book one feels that it ought to be on the shelves of 
every Englishman who can afford it and who is in the 
least interested in the heritage of his own country. To 
foreigners who are visiting this country it should be 
invaluable, as well as to students taking honours 
degrees in History or English at the Universities. 

Apart, however, from its value to the public, Mr. 
Gotch’s book distinctly fills a gap in the architect’s 
library. It is a very good book to place in the hands of 
a young man intending to take up the practice of 
architecture, or (to cover a much wider field) of a 
young man or wcman who shows any desire to study 
old buildings. It is, first and foremost, readable, and 
it is not at all easy to be so really informative in an 
attractive way. Mr. Gotch has achieved this difficult 
task with complete success. It is not only his very 
wide and deep knowledge of the subject he writes about 
that is apparent on every page, but his appreciation 
of the life that was contemporary with it. Rarely 
have we met with a book which identifies manners 
and customs so easily and naturally with the building 
art 

The division of the subject matter is interesting and 
must have taken some thought to arrive at. Alterna- 
tives readily present themselves, such as a division by 
centuries or by architectural style, the first of which, at 
all events, might appeal to the more precise minds of 
some of our continental neighbours. These things are 
always difficult, and if English work is dubbed “‘ Caro- 
lean” and so forth, one has to have the courage of 
conviction that the titles used assist tne imayination to 
such an extent as to become worthy of perpetuation ; 
and Mr. Gotch is surely quite right, as nothing can 
make English architecture more vivid, at least to our- 
selves, than its association not with dates, but with 
great historic periods. ‘There must be some generalisa- 
tions, of course; thus in a matter of seven broad 
divisions, the first is “‘ The Mediaval House ”’ and the 
sixth is “‘ The Small House”; the remainder being, in 
order, Tudor,” “‘ Elizabethan,”’ “‘ Carolean,”’ ‘‘ Queen 
Anne” and “ Georgian.” The abandonment of the 
term “ Jacobean ” as a main division is a bold step ; 
in other words, a mansion such as Audley End is 
considered as ‘‘ Elizabethan,” though built in Jacobean 
times. But there is a lot to be said for this: it is 
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broadly true that everything that “ Jacobean ”’ stands 
for is merged in Elizabethan work, except Inigo Jones, 
and Inigo Jones is as much “‘ Carolean ” as Jacobean 
and more definitely himself than either. The three 
chapters devoted to Elizabethan and Carolean work, 
together well over a third of the whole work, are most 
valuable and important. Nothing but a really close 
study could do justice to an epoch which produced, in 
less than half-a-century, three such dissimilar buildings 
as Audley End, Swakeleys (or Raynham) and Coleshill, 
and one would like to see Swakeleys or Raynham illus- 
trated, as they stand for buildings which had a great 
influence in the latter part.of the nineteenth century. 
It is inevitable, perhaps, that the work of Wren and 
Vanbrugh should figure so largely in “‘ The Queen 
Anne House ” and that the smaller domestic work of 
this very elusive period should sufler by comparison, 
but we must be grateful for the fine house in West 
Street, Chichester. The account of Inigo Jones’s 
career is masterly, and conveys a life-like impression of 
the man and his work. 

“* The Small House ” also constitutes a very valuable 
chapter, placed exactly in the right place. In “‘ The 
Georgian House ”’ one rather misses any illustration of 
the “‘ square box ” type of house with plain parapets 
and a roof practically invisible. It is interesting to 
note the almost exact resemblance between the roof 
treatments of the Georgian Eagle House, Mitcham, 
and the Carolean Coleshill. More interesting still is 
the narrowing down, into a tidy English form, of the 
pedimented doorway of late Georgian times, in con- 
trast with the broader and more baroque treatment of 
Queen Anne or William and Mary doorways. It is 
matters like these that make the earlier motives, apart 
from detail, so valuable for study. 

The book is admirably illustrated with photographic 
plates and with a few useful plans. The whole of the 
early part (Medieval and Tudor) is as good as we 
should expect it to be from Mr. Gotch, but there is no 
particular part of the whole that can be singled out 
for excellence apart from the rest. Contemporary 
stories and conversations are freely introduced, such as 
that of Gammelyn from Chaucer. Mention has been 
made of Inigo Jones, but there is an equally fine study 
of the life of the great court-manager, Lord Burghley. 
When one has finished the book it is difficult to believe 
it has only 210 pages, as it is full of matter, though there 
is not a dull page in it. If there is one place where 
repetition can be noticed—roofs springing from eaves 
cornices, pp. 126 and 127—it is such an important 
point to stress that it may well be pardoned. The 
author himself has no doubt noticed one or two such 
small matters for revision and it will be surprising if the 
book does not run into a second edition before very 
long. 

Tueopore Fyre [F.]. 
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Correspondence 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
AND WATERLOO BRIDGE. 
One Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 
28 September 1925. 

Dear Mr. Dawper,—The ancient and beautiful 
Waterloo Bridge across the Thames possesses historic 
and artistic attributes of interest to other nations as 
well as to Great Britain. Please accept that fact as 
excuse for this address. 

In behalf of the American Institute of Architects, I 
beg to express to the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects the hope that some means may be found to pre- 
serve from destruction this truly national monument. 
—Yours sincerely, 

D. Everett 
(President, the American 
Institute of Architects). 
Mr. E. Guy Dawber, President, R.I.B.A. 


REGISTRATION. 
19 October 1925. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A.,— 

Dear Sir,—The attention of the R.I.B.A. Registration 
Committee has been called to the recent establishment of 
an Association of Architects and Surveyors which is 
inviting architects to apply for membership as a protec- 
tion against the ‘‘ danger of being prevented from earning 
their livelihocd ”’ as a result of impending legislation. 

So far as the R.I.B.A. is concerned the suggested danger 
does not exist. It has never been the intention of the 
Registration Committee to propose legislation which will 
in any way affect the livelihood of anyone who at the time 
of the passing of the Act is making his living by the prac- 
tice of architecture. The interests of all those who are 
now connected with the profession will be specifically 
safeguarded. It has never been our intention to limit the 
benefits of a Registration Act to those who are now mem- 
bers of the R.I.B.A. or its allied Societies, and the Bill 
which has just been drafted by the Registration Com- 
mittee is perfectly clear on this point.—Faithfully yours, 

Harry BARNES, 
Chairman of the R.I.B.A. 
Registration Committee. 


EXHIBITION OF WAR MEMORIAL MODELS 
AND PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Imperial War Museum, 
South Kensirgton, S.W.7. 


1§ October 1925. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.1.B.A.,— 

Sir,—I am directed to inform you that the Trustees 
propose holding an exhibition of War Memorial Medels 
and Photographs on the next anniversary of the Armistice. 

We have already received over 1,000 photographs of 
memorials, and also the promise of many sketch models. 


The President of the Royal Society of Sculptors kindly 
circularised all his members in this respect, and I should 
be glad to know whether you would be disposed to take 
similar action with regard to your own members. If so, 
we would suggest that a brief urgent letter might be sent 
out requesting architects who have been concerned in the 
erection of War Memorials to present to us for permanent 
record or lend a small framed photograph of the particular 
memorial or memorials for which they were responsible. 
In order to avoid duplication it might be suggested that 
the architects interested should first of all communicate 
with us in order that we may inform them whether or not 
we already possess a record. 

As the Exhibition is to be opened on 11 November, we 
should require exhibits to reach us not later than the 
31st inst.—Yours faithfully, 

CHARLES FFOULKES, 
Curator and Secretary. 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF SIR JOHN SCANE. 


To the Editor, JouRNAL R.1.B.A.,— 

Dear S1r,— Mr. W. T. Benslyn in his review of my book 
states: ‘* The old question of whether it is legitimate to 
put recesses in a blank wall is beside the point.”’ I agree ; 
it is so much beside the point that there is no discussion 
of it in my book, as Mr. Benslyn will see if he takes the 
trouble to read it caretully. I have, however, some 
remarks to make about the kind of recesses which Soane 
adopted in the Bank of England. An entirely different 
matter. He who attempts to review a book without 
reading it, carefully, is in more danger of finding himself 
in ‘‘ deep water ’’ than the writer.—Yours faithfully, 


H. J. Brrnstincu [A.]. 


LIGHTING OF PICTURE GALLERIES. 
Santa Barbara, 
California. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A.,— 

S1tr,—A copy of the JouRNAL of 25 April has just reached 
me here. In it Mr. Waldram reiterates the statement to 
which I took exception in Mr. Markham’s letter that 
glass must always reflect something.” 

No progress can be made in the scientific lighting of 
galleries unless it is realised that this statement is a fallacy. 
It is because reflections in glazed pictures have universally 
been held to be inevitable that no attempt has been made 
to overcome them. Mr. Waldram is evidently not con- 
vinced by the tests I have made and already published in 
the JouRNAL. ‘These tests I had held to be absolutely 
conclusive to all ; that they are not so makes it necessary 
to ask you for space to approach the subject from another 
point of view, for the lessons to be learned from the 
phenomenon of Pepper’s ghost exhibited in the old Poly- 
technic in one’s boyhood days should long ago have taught us 
that, although in the polished surface of clear glass we have 
a potential reflector, it cannot become one until the lighting 
conditions are suitable. "The phenomenon was produced 
by enclosing the front of the stage with a large sheet of 
plate glass, inclined forward at the top to the angle 
necessary to reflect the person representing the ghost, 
who enacted his part in front of the glass under the dimly 
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lighted gallery ; in this gallery, the whole of the spectators 
were gathered. In viewing the well-lighted stage the 
spectators were not conscious they were looking through 
an inclined sheet of glass—a potential mirror. It did not 
reflect—it was not a mirror till the lights on the stage were 
iowered and the hidden “ ghost ” in front of the glass was 
illuminated. 

Then the glass became powerful as a mirror in exact 
proportion to the relative illumination of the visible and 
invisible stages. 

When the lights on the visible stage were turned out and 
the maximum light thrown on the hidden actor, the 
‘‘ ghost ” of course held undisputed possession. 


Fig. 1.—Tue Arr INsTiTUTE OF CHICAGO 
Colonnade on upper landing looking N., illustrating the 
central corridor method advocated in conjunction with the 
top-side-light. Here the top-lay-light is se2n which becomes 
a top-side-!ight only when the sun is shining. ex! 


In spite of this conclusive evidence of the reason why 
glazed pictures act as reflectors, galleries in all parts of the 
world have been constructed in such a way that the specta- 
tor (who plays the part of the ghost) and the objects in the 
room are invariably illuminated to a greater degree than 
the picture, thus producing exactly the same results as 
were seen on Pepper’s stage, and can be seen at any 
moment by any one who, standing in the subdued light of 
a room, looks through the window at the brightly lighted 
view and then, placing himself in the bright exterior light, 
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attempts to look in. He will then find that his “ ghost ” 
is distinctly visible and often—as may be seen in the great 
majority of shop windows—completely screens the 
interior from his view. It is not till night, when the 
electric light arranged on the top-side-light principle has 
produced perfect lighting conditions, that the displays— 
often of great beauty—are fully seen. 

The value of a subdued light on the spectator I again 
proved at the Art Institute of Chicago, where—as shown 
in the illustrations—I found an excellent example of one 
of the methods I have advocated—a corridor having a 
solid ceiling and the walls on either side top-side-lighted. 
The effect was splendid—the subtleties of the large 
glazed paintings were fully revealed without any trace of 
reflections. In this case the gallery was top-lighted by 
the ordinary sky and lay-lights, but the effect of a top-side- 
light was produced because the sun was brightly shining, 
and consequently, at the time of my visit—10.30—the 
western picture wall was much more brilliantly lighted 
than the space where the spectator would naturally stand. 


Fig. 2.—Tue Art INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 

The upper landing taken from the colonnade at top of stairs 
looking W. at 10.30, when the sun was shining and the glazed 
pictures were brilliantly illuminated. They were then totally 
free from reflections. Note the bril iancy of the I'ght on wall 
and on floor close to it, as compared with the relatively sub- 
dued light at and near the colonnade. Note also the shadow 
on the S. wall, where the reflections on the pictures were at 
this time overpowering. It is these transient effects of 
sunlight which may be permanently obtained by the top-side- 
light method. 


The light in the glazed pictures was 100 f.c. and under 
the corridor and for some distance beyond 20 f.c.—a 
ratio of 5 to 1. The gradation of light can be easily seen 
on the floor of illustration No. 2. This ratio I had pre- 
viously determined—at the brilliantly lighted galleries at 
Wembley, and also in galleries having only to f.c. on the 
pictures—to be the ratio necessary for the elimination of 
reflections. 

Mr. Waldram asks for a number of scientific data. 
These are unessential to the proving of the fundamental 
fact that reflections in glazed pictures are not inevitable. 

To give more than I have given would only create a 
scientific system of supports by which far too often the 
practical value of the scientific truth is hidden. Moreover, 
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they would lead us into trains of thought away from the 
point under immediate discussion—later the other points 
referred to will be considered—but there is one statement 
in Mr. Waldram’s letter calling for immediate considera- 
tion. He says: ‘“ The difficulties of lighting picture 
galleries satisfactorily without reflections are not amenable 
to any one specific remedy . . . and there are aspects of 
picture lighting both natural and artificial with regard to 
which considerable difference of opinion is still possible.” 

This statement is likely to retard the progress now being 
made towards better lighting, and I must therefore state 
most emphatically that there cannot be any “ difference of 
opinion ” whatever; that the “ specific remedy ”’ in all 
cases is to ensure that the picture walls shall be the best 
lighted part of the room. This remedy, so simple, so 
easy of application, can be carried out—as I have already 
shown—in an infinite variety of ways. 

No system can be successful which does not abide by 
this fundamental law, and it will be found on examination 
of those that do abide by it that they have in them the 
essential elements of the top-side-light method.—Yours 


faithfully, 
S. Hurst SEAGER [F.]. 


Third Exhibition of the 
Architecture Club 


By Darcy BrapDDELL [/’.] 


The Architecture Club has celebrated the end of its 
third year of existence with an exhibition which is 
housed for the first time in the R.I.B.A. galleries. 

The President of the Institute, Mr. E. Guy Dawber, 
was on the platform and contributed the kindest of 
congratulatory speeches when the exhibition was 
formally opened by Mr. G. K. Chesterton, with Mr. 
J. C. Squire, the President of the Club, in the chair, 
The venture thus starts in the happiest circumstances 
and the Club is more than pleased to think that its 
efforts are being recognised and approved by the 
R.1.B.A. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that, for the good of 
architecture, the general body of the public will take 
a similar view and support the exhibition in large 
numbers. When it is remembered that, except for 
the very small room in the Royal Academy devoted to 
architecture, this is the only exhibition of its kind 
to be seen in London, it is indeed astonishing that the 
rooms should not be filled to overflowing for the whole 
of the three weeks during which they will be open. 

Public interest in architecture is unquestionably on 
the increase—to a certain extent in this country, to a 
very much more marked one in others, particularly 
in the smaller countries. Now, the sole aim of the 
Architecture Club being to bring before the public 
what it believes to be the best in architecture to-day, 
the point cannot be too much stressed that it is not, and 
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never has been, in any way, a secessionist body. 
Membership does not include a preordained right 
to have work accepted, so that it is not that of a privi- 
leged few, but rather a representative majority, which is 
now to be seen in the Maddox Street Galleries. 

There are a few eminent names missing; none is 
more regretted than that of the President of the 
Institute, whose exhibit did so much to grace the show 
at Grosvenor House last year; but, on the whole, almost 
every well-known architect is represented. In spite 
of this the walls are distinctly on the empty side, as 
it was felt that to overcrowd would be to defeat the 
aims of the exhibition—viz., to interest and not to tire 
the lay public. The result has been that much meritor- 
ious work has had to be rejected on all sides. Nobody 
regrets this more than the,Committee of the Club, and 
the extraordinary response made by the profession is 
not only very gratifying but goes to prove how needed, 
in their eyes at least, an exhibition of this description is. 

The exhibits have been divided into three classes : 
“Recent Architecture,” ‘‘ Decoration,” and “ Pre- 
liminary Sketches.” The section devoted to the first 
named of the three consists of large scale photographs 
illustrating buildings of every kind both from within 
and without. It is now an accepted dictum that this 
is probably the most satisfactory method of showing 
architecture to the public, although there can be in- 
stances where the scale of the work illustrated is not 
commensurate with that of the photograph. The fault 
can also lie the other way. For example, some of the 
best and most important subjects in the exhibition— 
viz., that of Sir Giles Gilbert Scott (193-195) and Mr. 
Herbert Baker (252-257)—have suffered from being 
too modestly illustrated. This charge cannot be made 
against Sir John Burnet, whose Adelaide House 
(202-204) is shown by a set of magnificent photographs 
that are worthy of so fine a subject. 

It is always an invidious task picking and choosing, 
particularly when the general level, as is the case here, 
is a high one, but of the larger buildings exhibited 
mention can fairly be made of Mr. Maufe’s new brick 
church at Acton (196-197), Mr. W. G. Newton’s 
Marlborough College War Memorial (187-192), Mr. 
W. H. Ansell’s Church of Humanity, Liverpool 
(209-211), Messrs. Carrere & Hastings and Professor 
H. Reilly’s Devonshire House (75-78), the Birkenhead 
War Memorial of Professor {Lionel Budden (240-241) 
(which is illustrated by a most admirable photograph). 

The usual high level of domestic work which is 
looked for from English architects is fully maintained, 
and the visitor cannot but be struck by many notable 
little houses, notable not on the score that they have 
accomplished anything startlingly new, but on other 
less obvious grounds. The trend to-day is towards an 
adaptation of the forms and ideals of the eighteenth 
to the requirements of the twentieth century. The 
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majority of the houses clearly show this, for they rely 

a their appeal to good proportion and symmetry 
:ather than on desire for expensive texture or ornament. 

The Decoration section, which consists of coloured 
drawings, has nothing of very great note init. There are 
all kinds of conceptions, from the ultra modern, which 
has still a long way to go before it finds its feet, to the 
eighteenth century tradition of good placid taste. 

The third and novel section, of “‘ Architects’ Pre- 
liminary Sketches,”’ has not quite fulfilled its object, 
which was meant to show the general public how archi- 
tects work. Of all the sketches shown Mr. Ralph 
Knott’s rough drawing for “ Angle Treatment,’ 
Government Buildings, Belfast (18), is easily the most 
interesting. It shows as clearly as possible the first 
conception of the forms of a building as it is evolved 
in the architect’s mind, and when compared with his 
finished building it should be of great interest. 

One last word. The absence of what may be re- 
ferred to as Wardour Street architecture the archi- 
tecture of the adzed oak beam and the sagy,.ug roof—is 
to be noted. Although this kind of thing is popular 
with the public, the Architecture Club, in setting 
its face steadily against it, is furthering the cause of 
those who would wish architecture to look forward 
and not back. 


Allied Societies 


WESSEX SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 

‘he annual dinner of the Wessex Society of Architects 
was held at Cheltenham on 23 October, the President 
Mr. G. C. Lawrence, inthe chair. Amongst those present 
were: Mr. E. Guy Dawber (President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects), Sir Philip Stott, Bart. 
(County High Sheriff), Sir George Oatley (Bristol), 
Lieut.-Col. N. H. Waller (President of the Gloucestershire 
Architectural Association), Mr. E. B. Kirby (President of 
the Liverpool Society of Architects), Mr. H. H. Hardy 
(Headmaster of Cheltenham College), Mr. Ian MacAlister 
(Secretary, R.I.B.A.), Mr. F. W. Waller (Gloucester), and 
Major Stratton Davis (hon. secretary). 

Before dining Mr. Dawber invested Mr. G. C. Lawrence 
with the President’s badge, which had been designed by 
a Wessex architect and modelled by a Wessex sculptor. 

Mr. Dawber said he looked upon their President as 
the real father of the Wessex Society. For a long time 
the Bristol Society had been affiliated to the Royal 
Institute, and they also had in Gloucestershire an Archi- 
tectural Association which was not affiliated with either 
the Bristol Society or with the Institute ; and it was owing 
to Mr. Lawrence’s initiative and exertions that these two 
Societies were now amalgamated into one organisation 
called the Wessex Society of Architects. On behalf of 
the Institute he wished their Society every possible success, 
and it gave him the greatest amount of pleasure to invest 
Mr. Lawrence for the first time with his badge of office. 

Colonel Waller proposed the toast of The Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 
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Mr. Dawber, replying, said that he happened to know 
Wessex. He had done work in all the four counties, and had 
afair knowledge of all thematerials to be foundinthem;; but 
above all his heart went out to the Cotswolds. It was in 
the Cotswolds that he learnt what a real, sound, sensible 
English building was, a building which grew out of the 
materials ready to hand and most suitable for the purpose 
for which it was designed. The houses built by the wool 
merchants of the Cotswolds still remained as examples of 
the beautiful architecture of the first half of the seventeenth 
century. Proceeding, Mr. Dawber remarked they had 
to solve their architectural problems in their own way. 
‘They did not need to copy the work of past years, but 
should have the courage of their own opinions, and do 
their work with the best of the materials at their command. 

Mr. Ian MacAlister submitted the toast of ‘‘ The Allied 
Societies.”” In 1908, he observed, there were 20 of these 
societies with members counted by hundreds ; to-day the 
societies and branches numbered 60, and the membership 
was well into thousands, every part of the Empire being 
represented by a society or a branch. 

Mr. E. B. Kirby, President of the Liverpool Architec- 
tural Society, replied, and drew a parallel between the 
societies and their relations with the Institute, and the 
Territorial Forces and their relations with the regular 
Army. 

Sir Philip Stott and Mr. H. H. Hardy also spoke. 

At the conclusion Major Stratton Davis (hon. secretary) 
referred to the work of Mr. T. Overbury, of Cheltenham, 
who 18 years ago conceived the idea of a local association 
of architects. 


THE LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 
SYLLABUS OF SESSIONAL MEETINGS. 
1925. 

November 10.—Paper by Bernard A. Miller, B.Arch., 
A.R.I.B.A., on ‘‘ Modern Church Architecture’’ (lantern 
slides). 

November 25.—Paper by John Swarbrick, F.R.I.B.A., on 
‘** Robert Adam ”’ (lantern slides). 

December 9.—Paper by Lieut.-Col. H. P. Cart de Lafon- 
taine, O.B.E., T.D., on ‘‘ The Devastated Regions of France ”’ 
(lantern slides). 


1926. 

January 13.—Paper by W. Naseby Adams, A.R.I.B.A., on 
‘Taste ’’ (lantern slides). 

January 27.—‘ Honan Night,”’ paper by Leonard Gordon 
Hannaford, A.R.I.B.A., on ‘‘ A Visit to Italy—Impressions ”’ 
(lantern slides). 

February 10.—Paper by H. Chalton Bradshaw, A.R.I.B.A., 
on “The Architecture of the Paris Exhibition’ (lantern 
slides). 

February 24.—Paper by H. S. Goodhart-Rendel, F.R.I.B.A. 
(lantern slides). 

March 1.—Informal Talk by Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., cn ‘‘ Liverpool Cathedral ”’ (illustrated with work- 
ing drawings). 

March 10.—Paper by F. J. Kirby, F.S.I., on “‘ Modern 
Practice on Computation of Damage to Lights.”’ 

March 24.—Paper by Charles W. Budden, M.A., M.D., on 
‘* Parish Churches in England, 1350-1545, with special Refer- 
ence to their Regional Development ”’ (lantern slides). 

April 7—Paper by F. O. Lawrence, B.Arch., A.R.I.B.A., 
on“ Ostia and the Origin of the Modern Flat ”’ (lantern slides). 

Tne date of the annual dinner will be announced later. 
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THE R.I.B.A. NEW CLASS OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


In the Supplemental Charter recently granted to the 
R.I.B.A., provision is made for the formation of a non- 
corporate class of Subscribers. "The Council have the 
power to elect to this new class any persons who, not 
being professional architects, are interested in the acti- 
vities of the Royal Institute and in architectural matters 
generally. 

“* Subscribers ”’ will be entitled to use the Loan and 
Reference Library, to attend all General Meetings (except 
private Business Meetings) and to receive a copy of the 
Annual Report. They will not, however, be entitled to 
use.in connection with their name or business any words 
or initials indicating that they are Members of or con- 
nected with the Royal Institute. 

The annual contribution payable by a ‘‘ Subscriber ’ 
will be £1 1s. The first payment will become due within 
two months of election and subsequent payments on the 
first of January each year. Subject to the additional 
payment of 12s. per annum, Subscribers will also receive 
post free the R.I.B.A. JouRNAL, which is published fort- 
nightly during the Session (November to June) and 
monthly during the recess. 

The Council cordially invite applications from ladies 
or gentlemen who desire to be thus associated with the 
work of the Royal Institute, and the necessary nomination 
form can be obtained on application to the undersigned. 

Tan MacALIsTER, 
Secretary R.1.B.A. 


REGISTER OF ARCHITECTS WILLING TO TAKE 
RECOGNISED SCHOOLS STUDENTS IN 
THEIR OFFICES. 

On the recommendation of the Board of Architectural 
Education, the Council have decided to establish at the 
office of the R.I.B.A. two registers : 

(1) a register of advanced students of recognised schools. 

(2) a register of the names of architects willing to take such 
students. 

The intention is in this way to assist advanced students 
up to the stage of the completion of their qualifications 
for exemption from the Final Examination ; one of the 
qualifications for exemption from the Final Examination 
being twelve months’ experience in an office during the 
fourth and fifth years of the school course. 

The Council hope that general use will be made of the 
registers, and that as many architects as possible will place 
their names upon the register. 


RESTRICTIONS ON TENDERING. 

Several requests having recently been received for 
advice as to the attitude which should be adopted by an 
architect when faced with the restriction on tendering 
which arises from the refusal of contractors to tender in 
competition with certain ‘‘ proscribed ” firms, the Council 
of the R.I.B.A. recommend that the architect, when 
informed by a contractor or firm of contractors that their 
tender is conditional upon the omission of the names of cer- 
tain ‘‘ proscribed ”’ firms from the list of those invited to 
tender, should convey such information to his clients and 
act upon the instructions which he receives. 
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R.1.B.A. (ARCHIBALD DAWNAY) SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The Board of Architectural Education have made the 
following Awards :— 

J. Breakwell (Architectural Association), £75 Scholar- 
ship. 

W.R. Brinton (Architectural Association), £50 Scholar- 
ship. 

R. P. Cummings (Architectural Associa‘ion), Special 
additional £50 Scholarship. 
G. A. Burnett (Leeds School of Art), Grant of £10. 
A. C. Todd (University of Liverpool), Grant of £10. 


EXCAVATIONS AT UR. 

Mr. A. S. Whitburn [4.] has been appointed architect 
to this season’s expedition to continue the excavations at 
Ur. The expedition is being sent out jointly by the 
British Museum and the Museum of Pennsylvania Uni- 
versity. Members of the Institute contributed £70 6s. 
to the Fund, out of which Mr. Halsted Best [F.] con- 
tributed forty guineas. 


R.I.B.A. SILVER MEDAL FOR RECOGNISED 
SCHOOLS. 

The R.I.B.A. Silver Medal for the best set of drawings 
submitted at the annual Exhibition of Designs of Students 
of Recognised Schools exempted from the Final Exemina- 
tion has been awarded to Miss Thelma Silcock (Diplcma 
in Architecture, School of Architecture, University of 
Liverpool). 


AUTUMN PUBLICATIONS. 

Messrs. B. T. Batsford’s list of announcements includes :— 

Historic Costume : A chronicle of fashion in Western Europe, 
1490-1790, by F. M. Kelly, with 80 illustrations in colour and 
from photographs, and about 200 pen sketches by Randolph 
Schwabe. Professor Richardson, F.S.A., is collaborating 
with H. Donaldson Eberlein, the well-known American writer, 
in producing a work on The English Inn’; Past and Present, 
with about 250 illustrations from photographs, old drawings 
and sketches, and also The Smaller English House from the 
Restoration to the Victorian Era, 1660-1840, a review of its 
Design, Plan, Features and Detail ; illustrated by numerous 
photographs and drawings, including a number by the authors. 
Living Sculpture ; A series of photographic figure-studies by 
Bertram Park, with a historical introduction by G. Montague 
Ellwood, editor of Drawing and Design. A History of Wall- 
paper Design in England from the earliest times to 1914, 
prepared for the Wallpaper Manufacturers’ Association, by 
J. L. Edmondson and A. V. Sugden, and illustrated by 70 
plates in colour and about 90 in monochrome. Sketching in 
Lead Pencil for Artists, Architects and others, by Jasper 
Salwey, illustrated by the author and a number of well-known 
draughtsmen, and serving as an introduction to the author’s 
successful larger book on the Art of Drawing in Lead Pencil. 
The Roman Alphabet and its Derivatives, by Allen W. Seaby, 
Professor of Fine Arts, Reading University, containing large- 
sized reproductions of the lettering of the Trajan Column, 
specially engraved on wood by the author. A Short History 
of Art from Prehistoric Times to the XIXth Century, trans- 
lated from the French of Dr. André Blum and edited by 
R. R. Tatlock, Editor of the Burlington Magazine, illustrated 
by 250 examples of great paintings, sculpture and architecture. 
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NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE. 
The Architects’ and Surveyors’ Approved Society’. 
26 Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.1. 


CONTRIBUTIONS. 


The Contribution for men is 1od. per week, and for women 
gd. per week, 5d. of which is in each case payable by the 
employer. 


ORDINARY BENEFITS. 


SICKNESS BENEFIT.—Men, after 26 contributions have been 
paid, gs. weekly ; after 104 contributions have been paid, 15s. 
weekly. Women, after 26 contributions have been paid, 
7s. 6d. weekly ; after 104 contributions have been paid, 12s. 
weekly. 

DIsABLEMENT BENEF1T.—-Men and Women, 7s. 6d. per week, 
after 104 contributions have been paid. 

MaTERNITY BENEFIT.—40s. after 42 contributions have been 
paid. 

ADDITIONAL BENEFITS. 

SickNEsS BENEFIT.—Payable at the increased rates of 22s. 
per week for men, and 19s. for women. 

DIsABLEMENT BENEFIT.—-Increased to 11s. per week for both 
men and women. 

MatTerNITY BeNneFIT.—Increased to 54s. 

SpeciAL BENEFITs.—Grants made to members entitled to 
‘* additional benefits ’’ amounting to the full cost of any optical, 
dental, hospital or convalescent treatment, also for glasses, 
surgical appliances, artificial teeth, etc. Members may choose 
their own institutions, nursing homes or practitioners. 


Further particulars and forms of application for membership 
may be obtained from the undersigned. 


Hersert M. ADAMSON, 
Secretary. 


ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


The Council of the Architects’ Renevolent Society 
have gratefully to acknowledge a donation of £1,000 
(nominal) £2 103. od. per cent. annuities received from 
Mr. H. S. E. Vanderpant for the purpose of founding 
“The Henry L. Florence Annuity.” 


A.B.S. SCHEME OF PROFESSIONAL INSURANCE: 


Insurance to-day is a very complicated business and 
too much care cannot be exercised in the choice of an in- 
surance company and ofa policy. If, however, architects 
consult the Insurance Committee of the Architects’ Benevo- 
lent Society, they are sure of obtaining competent guid- 
ance in all insurance matters. Especially favourable terms 
are secured by the Society, and every insurance negotiated 
through its agency results in a direct contribution to the 
Benevolent Fund. Enquiries should be addressed to the 
Secretary, A.B.S., 9 Conduit Street, W. 


A.A. PANTOMIME. 


The Architectural Association Pantomime will be 
performed at 8 p.m. from Wednesday 16 to Saturday 19 
December (matiné2 on the 17th at 2.30 p.m.) in the 
Galleries of the R.I.B.A. Applications for tickets (3s., 
5s. 9d., 8s. 6d., including tax) should be made to Miss M. 
Hodgson, 34, Bedford Square, W.C.1 (Telephone No. 
Museum 4957). The profits from the performances will 
be in aid of the Architects’ Benevolent Scciety. 
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Notices 


THE SECOND GENERAL MEETING. 

The second General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1925-26 will be held on Monday, 16 November 1925, at 
8 p.m. for the following purposes : 

To read the Minutes of the first General Meeting 
(Ordinary) held on 2 November 1925 ; formally to admit 
members attending for the first time since their election 
or transfer. 

To read the following Paper: ‘“‘ The Architect and his 
City,” by Dr. Raymond Unwin [F.]. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS, 30 NOVEMBER 10925. 


An election of members will take place at the Business 
General Meeting to be held on Monday, 30 November. 
The names and addresses of the candidates (with the 
names of their proposers), found by the Council to be 
eligible and qualified for membership according to the 
Charter and Byelaws and recommended by them for 
election, are as follows : 


AS FELLOWS (97). 

ABERCROMBIE: PROFESSOR LESLIE Patrick, M.A., Liverpool 
(4. 1915], Department of Civic Design, School of Archi- 
tecture, University of Liverpool; 18 Village Road, 
Oxton, Birkenhead. Proposed by Arnold Thornely, E. 
Bertram Kirby, Maurice E. Webb. 

BINNIE: Major WILi1AM Bryce, M.C. [A. 1920], Imperial 
War Graves Commission, Longuenesse, St. Omer 
(P. de C.), France. Proposed by Sir Reginald Blomfield, 
R.A., Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, R.A., Herbert Baker, A.R.A. 

DickMAN : HENRY ALDERMAN, M.C. [4. 1910], 1 King’s Walk, 
Nottingham ; Wood Lane, Gedling, Nottingham. Pro- 
posed by Harry Garnham Watkins, Ernest R. Sutton, 
A. Ernest Heazell. 

Dosie: WILLIAM GLEN [A. 1892], The Temple, Dale Street, 
Liverpool ; Braehead, Oxton, Birkenhead. Proposed by 
T. E. Eccles, E. Bertram Kirby, Gilbert Fraser. 

HENNELL: SIDNEY THORN [A. 1910], 97 Jermyn Street, 
Piccadilly, W. ; 16 Earlsfield Road, Wandsworth, S.W.18. 
Proposed by J. Duncan Tate, A. Burnett Brown, W. E. 
Watson. 

Hosss : FREDERICK Brice [A. 1895], May Buildings, 51 North 
John Street, Liverpool ; ‘“‘ Tower Lea,”’ Waterloo, Liver- 
pool. Proposed by E. Percy Hinde, O. D. Black, Hastwell 
Grayson. 

McLean: ARCHIBALD JOHN [A. 1909], 3 Palace Place, 
Brighton ; 179 Ditchling Road, Brighton. Proposed by 
the Council. 

CECIL BROADBENT [.4. 1909], County Offices, 
Jermyn Street, Sleaford, Lincs; 68 Grantham Road, 
Sleaford. Proposed by Eric Morley, W. J. Morley, George 
H. Widdows. 

PoLte: THomas A.oysius [A4. 1895], 10 Gray’s Inn Square, 
W.C.1 ; Hurlocks, Billericay, Essex. Proposed by Henry 
A. Saul, Sir John W. Simpson, Sir Edwin Cooper. 

SUTCLIFFE : FREDERICK [A. 1919], 21 Northumberland Avenue, 
W.C.2; 33 Cator Road, Sydenham, S.E. Proposed by 
C. Ernest Elcock, J. B. F. Cowper, Septimus Warwick. 

TASKER : WILLIAM Watt, M.C. [4. 1909], The Moothall, New- 
castle-on-Tyne ; 32 Larkspur Terrace, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. Proposed by Jas. T. Cackett, R. Burns Dick, G. 
Reavell. 

TurNeR : Horace Georce [A. 1910], clo Messrs. Hemmings 
& Berkley, Hankow, China. Proposed by Professor A. E. 
Richardson, Henry Tanner, Alfred Cox. 
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Woop : ARTHUR JACKSON [A. 1914], 18 New Street, Leicester ; 
“ Prestwold,” Westfield Road, Leicester. Proposed by 
Arthur H. Hind, Clement Stretton, W. H. Riley. 

Woo. att : JoHN [A. 1910], Eldon Chambers, Wheeler Gate, 
Nottingham ; Newcastle Avenue, Beeston, Notts. Pro- 
posed by Robert Evans, A. Ernest Heazell, A. Nelson 
Bromley. 

And the following Licentiates, who are qualified under Section 
IV, Clause C (ii), of the Supplemental Charter of 1925 :— 
ApBoTT: Ernest Henry, 6 Warwick Court, Gray’s Inn, 

W.C.1 ; 41 Queen’s Gate Gardens, South Kensington, W. 
Proposed by Wm. Woodward, Henry N. Kerr, W. H. 
Woodroffe. 

BAKEs : James Harper, Calverley Victoria Square, 
“Leeds; 12 The Grove, Idle, Bradford. Proposed by 
Percy Robinson, Eric Morley, Wm. Illingworth. 

BrrAM : ErNeEst FRANK Stuart, 17 George Street, St. Helens, 
Lancs; 1 Princes Gate East, Liverpool. Proposed by 
H. L. Paterson, T. Taliesin Rees, T. F. Shepheard. 

Boyp: JOHN WILLIAM, 9g Salisbury Gardens, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. Proposed by G. Reavell, A. K. Tasker, R. Burns Dick. 

ComPToN : CHARLES EpwarbD, 35 Commercial Street, Newport, 
Mon.; St. Hilary, 49 Llanthewy Road, Newport, Mon. 
— by John Francis Groves, John Bain, Chas. F. 

ard. 

Davies: SAMUEL, 6 Alvanley Terrace, Frodsham, Cheshire. 
Proposed by Edward Hewitt and the Council. 

FRENCH : SIDNEY, 40 Regent Street, Cambridge. 
by Charles F. Skipper and the Council. 

GARDNER: ALEXANDER, 134 Bath Street, Glasgow ; ‘‘ Kings- 
beck,’’ 89 Eldon Street, Greenock. Proposed by John 
Fairweather, John Thomson, Ninian Macwhannell. 

Garrett : THOMAS, 34 Ship Street, Brighton ; 54 Brunswick 
Square, Hove. Proposed by Gilbert M. Simpson, J. G. 
Gibbins, Wm. H. Overton. 

HeEywoop: James HERBERT, 1 St. Peter’s Street, Oldham ; 
73 Queen’s Road, Oldham. Proposed by Ernest Simister, 
Joseph Crouch, W. Alexander Harvey. 

Morris: WILLIAM RICKARDS, 22 The Forbury, Reading ; 
Gorphuysta,’’ Northcourt Avenue, Reading. Proposed 
by William Ravenscroft, Harry Hutt, C. B. Willcocks. 

Nunns : WILLIAM Ruopss, Estate Office, Saltaire ; 2 Albert 
Road, Saltaire. Proposed by H. S. Chorley, Eric Morley, 
W. Williamson. 

Parr: THomMas HeNry NOWELL, 42 Cranley Gardens, S.W.7 ; 
“* Beverley Oaks,’’ Warren Road, Coombe Warren, Surrey. 
Proposed by E. C. P. Monson, Sir Banister Fletcher, 
William G. Hunt. 

RAFFLES: WINTER HARGREAVES, 12 Bloomsbury Square, 
W.C.1; 22 The Grove, Boltons, South Kensington, 
S.W.10. Proposed by E. W. Marshall, Jno. Begg, Sir 
Aston Webb. 

SHarp : WALTER RICHARD, 40 South King Street, Manchester ; 
“ Paxford,”? St. Andrews Road S., St. Anne’s-on-Sea. 
Proposed by Paul Ogden, J. W. Beaumont, Isaac Taylor. 

Simpson : GEORGE, 233 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow ; 6 Milner 
Road, Jordanhill, Glasgow. Proposed by Alexander N. 
Paterson, Wm. B. Whitie, James Lochhead. 

Tribe: ARTHUR WALTER, 33 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. ; 
Arundel House, Cheam, Surrey. Proposed by J. Herbert 
Pearson, F. A. Powell, Charles J. Smithem. 

West: JoHN GeorGe TimotHuy, The Knowl, Abingdon. 
Proposed by N.W. Harrison, Harry Hutt, C. B. Willcocks. 

WILKINSON : ARTHUR GROSVENOR, Imperial War Graves 
Commission, St. Omer, France; 19 Rue Carnot, St. 
Omer, France. Proposed by S. Wilkinson, Paul Ogden, 
Francis Jones. 

WINMILL: CHARLES CANNING, 2 Eliot Place, Blackheath, 
S.E.3. Proposed by W. E. Riley, Leonard Stokes, The 
Rt. Hon. Earl Ferrers. 
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And the following Licentiates, who have passed the qualifying 
examination :— 

Apams: WILLIAM Henry, Town Hall, Highgate, N.6; 37 
Chandos Avenue, Oakleigh Park, N.20. Proposed by the 
Council. 

ANDERSON : STANLEY PerFITT, 13 Durlston Road, Kingston- 
on-Thames. Proposed by A. Jessop Hardwick, A. Heron 
Ryan Tenison, R. J. Thomson. 

BENTLEY : CLAYTON Morrat, 53 Church Street, Whitehaven. 
Proposed by the Council. 

BeveRIDGE: Davip ALsToN, Prudential Buildings, 36 Dale 
Street, Liverpool ; 2 Manville Road, Wallasey, Cheshire. 
Proposed by Arnold Thornely, Edgar Quiggin, E. B. 
Kirby. 

Birp: Ernest, 11 Portland Street, Southampton ; 55 Lums- 
den Avenue, Southampton. Proposed by John H. 
Blizard, Thomas R. Milburn, J. Arthur Smith. 

BLACKBOURN : CHARLES EDWIN, 34 Finsbury Square, E.C.z ; 
355 High Road, Tottenham, N.15. Proposed by Gilbert 
H. Lovegrove, Professor R. Elsey Smith, Walter R. 
Jaggard. 

Boppy : Percy CHARLES, 19 Palace Street, Westminster, S.W.1; 
“Sorrento,” Ruislip, Middlesex. Proposed by Alfred 
Cox, Fredk. Ernest Williams, W. Ralph Low. 

Brett: Cuarves, 168a Albion Road, Stoke Newington, N.16. 
Proposed by R. H. J. Mayhew and the Council. 

Brett: ERNEST JOHN, 72 West Boro’, Wimborne Minster, 
Dorset; Anglebay, Colehill, Wimborne. Proposed by 
Samuel J. Newman, John H. Blizard, F. C. R. Palmer. 

BripGces: OswaLp ARTHUR, “‘ Waratah,”’ Richmond Avenue, 
Bognor, Sussex. Proposed by Geo. Edw. Withers, J. 
Craddock Perkin, John A. Cheston. 

Browne: F. AnstTeabD, Architect to the County Agricultural 
and Small Holdings Committee of the Cheshire County 
Council ; Inglewood, Dee Hills Park, Chester. Proposed 
by H. P. G. Maule, G. Topham Forrest, William Eade. 

BurcEss : JuLIAN GULSON, Beaconstield and 13 Gray’s Inn 
Square, W.C.; Netherlands, Beaconsfield. Proposed by 
C. H. Biddulph-Pinchard, Fred Rowntree, James Ran- 
some. 

BuRNETT : ERNEST WHITFIELD, T he Estate Office, Colwyn 
Bay, N. Wales; ‘‘ Toft Butt,’’ Llannerch Road, West, 
Colwyn Bay. Proposed by G. A. Humphreys, C. Ernest 
Elcock, Percy Thomas. 

CAMERON: EpDWIN Percy, 16 and 17 Devonshire Square, 
Bishopsgate, E.C.; 18 Eastwood Road, South Woodford, 
Essex. Proposed by Arthur H. Church, Arthur Keen, 
W. Curtis Green. 

CANNELL: ERNEST WILLIAM, 259 High Holborn, W.C. 
39 Hetherfield Road, Streatham Hill, S.W. Proposed by 
George Coles, Horace Gilbert, John A. Gill-Knight. 

CasTLE: SYDNEY ERNEST, 40 Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, 
W.1; Burntwood Lane, Wandsworth Common, S.W.17. 
Proposed by Septimus Warwick, A. Jessop Hardwick, A. 
Blomfield Jackson. 

CHERRY : HaroLD GRIFFITH, 7 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, 
W.C.2; Digswell, Welwyn, Herts. Proposed by Sir 
Edwin L. Lutyens, R.A., Henry Tanner, Alfred Cox. 

CoTMAN: GRAHAME, ‘Queen Street, Norwich; Mill Hill, 
Strumpshaw, Norwich. Proposed by Edw. T. Boardman, 
E. Guy Dawber, Alfred B. Yeates. 

Davis: Harotp Stratton, M.C., 65 Northgate Street, 
Gloucester ; Home Cottage, Hardwicke, nr. Gloucester. 
Proposed by Thomas Overbury, G. C. Lawrence, S. H. 
Healing. 

Evans: Ernest 17 Bedford Square, W.C.1. Pro- 
posed by C. E. Varndell, Robert Atkinson, Howard 
Robertson. 
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FAIRWEATHER: Husert Moore, 12 Carteret Street, Queen 
Anne’s Gate, S.W.1; 25 Beeches Avenue, Carshalton, 
Surrey. Proposed by William A. Pite, Walter H. Brierley, 
W. D. Carée. 

ForBEs : JAMES, 19 Grange Road, Middlesbrough ; Craigievar, 
Marton-in-Cleveland, Yorks. Proposed by Charles S. 
Errington, G. Reavell, T. Ashton Lofthouse. 

HaicH: BerTRAM HuGH ParKIN, Broadway Court, West- 
minster, S.W.1; ‘‘ Woode Weye,”’ Heronsgate, Chorley 
Wood, Herts. Proposed by A. Heron Ryan Tenison, 
Fredk. Chatterton, A. Jessop Hardwick. 

HARPER: LEONARD EwEN, 191 Corporation Street, Birming- 
ham ; Briarwood,’ Blossomfield, Solihull, Birmingham. 
Proposed by Herbert T. Buckland, Edward Mansell, John 
P. Osborne. 

HARRINGTON : LLEWELLYN Harry, “ Fourways,’ Croham 
Manor Road, South Croydon. Proposed by Herbert Read, 
W. B. Simpson, Arthur C. Blomfield. 

HipeR: ERNest JAMES WEDLOCK, 11 Avenue Chambers, 
Southampton Row, W.C.1 ; Hillboro’, ‘The Mount, New 
Malden, Surrey. Proposed by Wm. Woodward, Edwin J. 
Sadgrove, William G. Ingram. 

Hitt: JoHN James, Emerson Chambers, Blackett Street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ; ‘“‘ Meadowfield,’’ Runnymede Road, 
Ponteland, nr. Newcastle-on-Tyne. Proposed by R. 
Burns Dick, A. K. Tasker, Charles S. Errington. 

HorsBuRGH : WILLIAM Peter, F.S.I., D16 Exchange Build- 
ings, Liverpool ; 17 Victoria Road, Waterloo, nr. Liver- 
pool. Proposed by Gilbert W. Fraser, Hastwell Grayson, 
E. Bertram Kirby. 

Jouns: Epwrn Tuomas, 8 Lower Brook Street, Ipswich. 
Proposed by William Eade, H. Percy Adams, Charles 
Holden. 

Jones: ALBERT Henry, Victoria Station House, S.W.; 
Thurmo, West Hill, Sanderstead, Surrey. Proposed by 
Geoffry Lucas, H. V. Lanchester, Edwin J. Sadgrove. 

Jones: Francis Epwarp, 8 Gloucester Mansions, Cambridge 
Circus, W.C.2; Beechboro’, 189A Park Road, Kingston 
Hill, Surrey. Proposed by Robert Cromie, Lewis 
Solomon, H. D. Searles-Wood. 

Lyons: Henry JOHN, 14 South Frederick Street, Dublin ; 
The Gables, Seafield Road, Clontarf, Dublin. Proposed 
by W. Kaye-Parry, Fredk. G. Hicks, Professor R. M. 
Butler. 

McIntosH: Davip Gorpon, 60 Castle Street, Liverpool ; 
Stivelooms, Heswall-on-Dee, Cheshire. Proposed by 
T. E. Eccles, E. Guy Dawber, J. A. Gotch. 

MacintosH: HucGu, 1 Imperial Buildings, East Croydon, 
Surrey; Braeside, Sandy Lane, Wallington, Surrey. 
Proposed by W. H. Harrison, J. Compton Hall, R. J. W. 
Newman. 

M‘LacHLaN: JAMEs, 4 Melville Crescent, Edinburgh; 125 
Warrender Park Road, Edinburgh. Proposed by John 
Wilson, A. Lorne Campbell, J. J. Joass. 

McLaucHLaN: STEWART, Royal Liver Building, Liverpool ; 
‘“ Nethway,” Rock Park, Rock Ferry. Proposed by 
Arnold Thornely, E. Bertram Kirby, Hastwell Grayson. 

MaTHESON DoNaLpD, Tulloch Street, Dingwall, Ross-shire ; 
‘The Birches,” Craig Road, Dingwall. Proposed by 
Harry Redfern, F. W. Troup, Basil Oliver. 

Moopery: Ernest Epwarpb, 109 High Street, Broadstairs ; 
St. Vincent, Luton Avenue, Broadstairs. Proposed by 
John Murray, Frank M. Elgood and the Council. 

MorrRIsON : JAMES INCH, 24 Duke Street, Edinburgh. Pro- 
posed by James A. Arnott, John Keppie, John Begg. 

Murray: JOHN, 56 Chatsworth Road, Luton, Beds. Pro- 
posed by Sir Robert Lorimer, J. J. Joass, A. F. A. 

Trehearne. 

NEWBOLD: Harry Bryant, Stafford House, Norfolk Street, 

Strand, W.C.2; Chantry Cottage, Hatfield, Herts. 
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Proposed by C. H. B. Quennell, Oswald P. Milne, Herbert 
W. Wills. 


Nurse: Harry, M.C., Borough Engineer and Surveyor’s 
Office, Town Hall, Leigh, Lancs ; ‘‘ Newlands,’’ Great 
Sankey, nr. Warrington. Proposed by S. Segar Owen, 
Professor S. D. Adshead, Arthur J. Hope. 


PEARCE: JOSEPH Pearce, F.R.Hist.S., Royal Insurance Build- 
ing, Liverpool; 9 Beach Lawn, Waterloo, Liverpool. 
Proposed by E. Percy Hinde, Edgar Quiggin, O. D. Black. 

PEMBERTON : Guy, 120 Edmund Street, Birmingham, and 
20A Henley Street, Stratford-on-Avon; Pyeford, St. 
Gregory’s Road, Stratford-on-Avon. Proposed by C. E. 
Bateman, E. Guy Dawber, Ernest C. Bewlay. 

PoMEROY: ERNesT JAMES, 21 Acresfield, Bolton; ‘‘ Fair- 
haven,”’ Harpers Lane, Smithills, Bolton. Proposed by 
Joseph Foy, John B. Gass, Arthur J. Hope. 

PooLte: 33 Earl Street, Maidstone; 7 
London Road, Maidstone. Proposed by Albert Wm. 
Smith, William J. Walford, W. H. Robinson. 

PouLTER : Harry REGINALD, 2 London Road, Camberley, and 
27 Buckingham Gate, S.W.1 ; Collingwood Place, Cam- 
berley, Surrey. Proposed by H. Whiteman Rising, 
William Ravenscroft, Briant Poulter. 

RAVENSCROFT : FREDERICK ERNEST BRIANT, 16 Friar Street, 
Reading ; Thornhill,’”’ The Mount, Caversham. Pro- 
posed by Arthur C. Blomfield, Harry Hutt, H. Whiteman 


Rising. 
RIMMINGTON : FRANK, Harrington Chambers, 26 North John 
Street, Liverpool; ‘‘ Wynthorpe,’’ Greenhill Avenue, 


Mossley Hill, Liverpool. Proposed by Arnold Thornely, 
E. Bertram Kirby, Edgar Quiggin. 

RowLanp: Evans, 17 Craven Street, W.C.; The 
Gatehouse, Purley, Surrey. Proposed by A. B. Knapp- 
Fisher, J. Edward Still, Harold I. Merriman. 

RUTHERFORD: JAMES Hervey, 13 Lendal, York; 4 Clifton 
Dale, York. Proposed by Walter H. Brierley, William A. 
Pite, John Stewart. 

Scaire: WILLIAM NIxon, 26 Northumberland Street, New- 
castle-on-Tyne ; 38 South Parade, Whitley Bay. Pro- 
posed by J. H. Martindale, Leonard Stokes, Charles S. 
Errington. 

SHANN: FRANK HALLIWELL, 71 Lombard Street, E.C.; 33 
Belgrave Road, S.W. Proposed by T. M. Wilson, 
Maxwell Ayrton, Horace Field. 

SHERVEY : ALBERT EpwarbD, Town Hall, Bournemouth; 18 
Stafford Road, Bournemouth. Proposed by J. H. 
Brewerton, Alfred W. S. Cross, Sir Edwin Cooper. 

Simmons : CHARLES EVELYN, Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, 
S.W.1 ; Wyldes Close, North End, Hampstead, N.W.11. 
Proposed by Dr. Raymond Unwin, Arthur Stratton, S. B. 
Russell. 

Sropparrt: Donatp McKay, 266 St. Vincent Street, Glas- 
gow; 41 Kelvinside Gardens N., Glasgow. Proposed 
by Alexander N. Paterson, John Watson, John Keppie. 

Tuorpe : Frep, Union Bank Chambers, Church Lane,Oldham ; 
Haven,”’ Grasscroft, Greenfield, Yorks. Proposed 
by Ernest Simister, Joseph Crouch, W. Alexander Harvey. 

Vaux: Frep, Danesmoor Chambers, 29 Quay Road, Bridling- 
ton; ‘ Methley,” Station Road, Filey, E. Yorks. Pro- 
posed by Peter Gaskell, G. Dudley Harbron, L. Kitchen. 

WacsTaFF : CLARENCE BARNARD, 57 Salter Gate, Chesterfield. 
Proposed by Percy B. Houfton, James R. Wigfull, Edward 
M. Gibbs. 

WEBBER: FRANCIS SIDNEY, 30 Lee Park, Blackheath, S.E.3. 
Proposed by Arthur Wm. Kenyon, Louis de Soissons, 
Wm. E. Watson. 
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WEBSTER: WILLIAM EDMUND NorMAN, 1A New Road, 
Spalding, Lincs; Normacott,’’ Pennygate, Spalding. 
Proposed by Henry G. Gamble and the Council. 

WEIGHTMAN FREDERICK NorMAN, M.A., 2 Collingwood 
Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 65 Manor House Road, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. Proposed by Godfrey Pinkerton, 
Jas. T. Cackett, R. Burns Dick. 

WEst : ARCHIBALD BULLER, The Knowl, Abingdon. Proposed 
by N. W. Harrison, Harry Hutt, C. B. Willcocks. 


AS ASSOCIATES (62). 

AIMER: KENNETH WALTER [Special], 423 N.Z. Insurance 

Buildings, Auckland, New Zealand. Proposed by 
- Robert Atkinson, E. Stanley Hall and the Council. 

ALLCORN : WILLIAM JOHN [Final], ‘‘ The Pinnacles,’’ Ship- 
bourne, nr. Tonbridge, Kent. Proposed by E. Guy 
Dawber, Herbert Baker, Herold I. Merriman. 

ANDREWS: CLAUDE EveRARD ALDINGTON, B.Sc. [Special], 
29 Greenhill Road, Moseley, Birmingham. Proposed by 
George Drysdale, Edwin F. Reynolds, W. Alexander 
Harvey. 

AstBurY : FRANK NICHOLAS, B.Arch. Liverpool [passed five 
vears’ course at Liverpool University School of Archi- 
tecture. Exempted from Final Examination after passing 
Examination in Professional Practice], Waverley House, 
Wolverhampton Road, Stafford. Proposed by Professor 
C. H. Reilly, F. Barry Peacock, Ernest C. Bewlay. 

BalL_y : Bruce WILLIAM SEYMOUR STILEs [Special], co Mrs. 
James, St. Dial’s House, Cwmbran, Mon. Proposed by 
J. Leighton Fouracre, A. Southcombe Parker, B. Priestley 
Shires. 

CAMERON: ARTHUR Epwin [Passed five years’ course at 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Ex- 
amination after passing Examination in Professional Prac- 
tice], 18 Eastwood Road, South Woodford, E.18. Pro- 
posed by Arthur H. Church, W. Curtis Green, Courtenay 
M. Crickmer. 


CHANNON: Guy Dunstan [Special], Red Walls, Malton, 


Yorkshire. Proposed by Chas. Henry Channon, W. 
Carby Hall, G. W. Atkinson. 

CHATTERLEY : ARTHUR OLIvER, B.Arch. Liverpool [Final], 
73 Oriel Road, Bootle, Liverpool. Proposed by Professor 
C.H. Reilly, Gilbert Fraser, O. D. Black. 

CLaRK: JAMES CHARLES [Passed six years’ course at Robert 
Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], 258 Great Western Road, Aberdeen. Proposed 
by John W. Walker, J. A. O. Allan, George Watt. 

COLEMAN: SAMUEL Ernest [Special], Ryde Road, Gordon, 
New South Wales. Proposed by Sir Charles Rosenthal, 
Harry C. Kent, Col. Alfred Spain. 

Harotp [Final], Avsgarth, Walton, Wakefield, 
Yorks. Proposed by G. W. Atkinson, Thomas Butler 
Wilson, H. S. Chorley. 

Cooper: JOHN Brian [Final], Public Works Department, 
Municipal Council of Shanghai, China. Proposed by 
Professor A. E. Richardson, Dr. Raymond Unwin, 
R. J. Allison. 

CROssLEY : FREDERICK HAMER [Passed five years’ course at 
Liverpool University School of Architecture. Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examination in 
Professional Practice], 15 Arnside Road, Wallasey, 
Cheshire. Proposed by Professor C. H. Reilly, John 
Clarke and the Council. 

CutTBusH : Patrick [Passed five years’ course at Architectural 
Association. Exempted from Final Examination after 
passing Examination in Professional Practice], ‘‘ Kerri,” 
Arkley. Barnet, Herts. Proposed by Robert Atkinson, 
E. Stanley Hall, Howard Robertson. 


Deas : THomas VicTor [Passed five years’ course at Glasgow 
School of Architecture. Exempted from Final Examina- 
tion after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
Vicarsford, Airdrie, Lanarkshire. Proposed by Col. J. 
—— Arthur, Professor Charles Gourlay, James Loch- 

ead. 

Fauy : Conor Patrick [Special], 33 Leppoc Road, Clapham, 
S.W.4. Proposed by Arthur Stratton, Professor A. E. 
Richardson, Alexr. G. Bond. 

FARQUHAR: Lupovic GorpDon, F.S.A.Scot. [Passed five years” 
course at Glasgow School of Architecture. Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examination in 
Professional Practice], St. Margaret’s, Bridge of Weir, 
Renfrewshire. Proposed by Professor Charles Gourlay, 
John Keppie, John Watson. 

ForsTER : Epwarp, B.A. [Final], 1 Leaside Avenue, Muswell 
Hill, N.10. Proposed by Professor A. E. Richardson, 
L. S. Sullivan, Oliver Hill. 

: Dermot WILLIAM FauNTLEROY [Special War Examina- 
tion], Minilya,’”’ Walsh Street, South Yarra, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria. Proposed by Walter R. Butler and the 
Council of the Royal Victorian Institute of Architects. 

GLASHAN : WILLIAM [Passed six years’ course at Robert 
Gordon’s College, Aberdeen. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], 173 Holburn Street, Aberdeen. Proposed by 
J. A. O. Allan, George Watt, John W. Walker. 

GREEN : FRANCIS ERNEST [Passed five years’ course at Archi- 
tectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
‘** Alstone,’’ Ealing Road, Wembley, Middlesex. Pro- 
posed by Howard Robertson, T. P. Bennett, Gerald 
Warren. 

GREENIDGE : JOHN THEODORE WATERMAN [Passed five years’ 
course at London University School of Architecture. 
Exempted from Final Examination after passing Examina- 
tion in Professional Practice], 107 Woodstock Road, Ox- 
ford. Proposed by Professor A. E. Richardson, C. Lovett 
Gill, Laurence M. Gotch. 

GreEGOR-GRANT: GARROW [Passed five years’ course at 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Examina- 
tion after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
1 Staple Inn, Holborn, W.C. Proposed by Robert Atkin- 
son, Howard Robertson, P. D. Hepworth. 

HARMAN: RICHARD STRACHAN De ReEnzy [Final], 16 Ends- 
leigh Street, W.C.1. Proposed by Beresford Pite, Ralph 
Knott, E. Stone Collins. 

Hume: BertraM Stewart [Final], Echeverria 2790, Buenos 
Aires. Proposed by E. Lauriston Conder, F. C. Eden, 
Alexr. G. Bond. 

Kuan: Hasan Hayat [Passed five years’ course at Architec- 
tural Association. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
35 Bedford Square, W.C.1. Proposed by Robert Atkin- 
son, Howard Robertson, C. Lovett Gill. 

Kinc: JoHN GouLp [Final], 70a St. George’s Road, S.W.1. 
Proposed by Rodney H. Alsop, Herbert O. Ellis, C. E. 
Varndell. 

LANDER: FELIx JAMEs [Final], 4 Brampton Road, St. Albans. 
Proposed by Barry Parker, H. Percy Adams, Charles 
Holden. 

Lawrie: ROBERT SORLEY [Passed six years’ course at Robert 
Gordon’s College, Aberdeen. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], 12 Claremont Street, Aberdeen. Proposed by 
J. A. O. Allan, George Watt, John W. Walker. 

Lewis : Doris ADENEY [Passed five years’ course at Architec- 
tural Association. Exempted from Final Examination 
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after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
41B Belsize Park, Hampstead, N.W.3. Proposed by 
Howard Robertson, Robert Atkinson, C. E. Varndell. 

: HEeNpDRIK Jacosus [Passed five years’ course at Archi- 
tectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice], Suider 
Paarl, South Africa. Proposed by Robert Atkinson, H.V. 
Lanchester, E. Stanley Hall. 

\IETCALFE : JOHN ARMSTRONG [Final], Vale View, Wingfield 
Road, Whitchurch, near Cardiff. Proposed by T. Alwyn 
Lloyd, Harry Teather, Percy Thomas. 

: JosEPH CHARLES [Final], 101 Stanmore Road, Mount 
Florida, Glasgow. Proposed by Ninian Macwhannell, 
Professor Charles Gourlay, Andrew Balfour. 

\[rNopRIo : CHARLES ANTHONY [Passed five years’ course at 
Liverpool University School of Architecture. Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examination in 
Professional Practice], Avening Court, Gloucestershire. 
Proposed by Professor C. H. Reilly and the Council. 

\IoBERLY : SyLviaA GRACE [Passed five years’ course at Archi- 
tectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 18 
Gordon Square, W.C.1. Proposed by Howard Robert- 
son, J. Alan Slater, Major Harry Barnes. 

Morrison : RoBert Horn [Passed six years’ course at Robert 
Gordon’s College, Aberdeen. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], 8 Union Terrace, Aberdeen. Proposed by 
George Sutherland, J. A. O. Allan, George Watt. 

Owen: JoHN HuGuH Ltoyp, B.Arch. Liverpool [Passed five 
years’ course at Liverpool University School of Architec- 
ture. Exempted from Final Examination after passing 
Examination in Professional Practice], 47 Osborne Road, 
Tue Brook, Liverpool. Proposed by Professor C. H 
Reilly, Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, Hastwell Grayson. 

Pace : Pacer [Special], Riverslea,’’ King William 
Street, Greenwich, Sydney, N.S.W. Proposed by 
Professor Leslie Wilkinson, Sir Charles Rosenthal, Harry 
C. Kent. 

PARKER : JOHN HERBERT [Final], 12 The Homesteads, Muswell 
Hill, N.10. Proposed by Walter R. Jaggard, W. Chas. 
Waymouth and the Council. 

Percik: Wor [Passed five years’ course at Architectural 
Association. Exempted from Final Examination after 
passing Examination in Professional Practice], 7 East 
‘Tenter Street, E.1. Proposed by Robert Atkinson, 
Herbert Baker, Howard Robertson. 

Price: WILFRED JOHN Brookuouse [Final], 34 Kensington 
Gardens, Ilford, Essex. Proposed by Sir Edwin Cooper, 
John Saxon Snell, Stanley M. Spoor. 

Reap: GEOFFREY ERNEsT [Final], Ashgrove,”’ 134 Church 

j Road, Upper Norwood, S.E.19. Proposed by C. E. 
Varndell, Robert Atkinson, G. D. Gordon Hake. 

Rix: Atec Dona.p [Final], 2 Salcombe Gardens, Clapham 
Common, S.W.4. Proposed by Edwin J. Tench, George 
J. Skipper, Edw. T. Boardman. 

SENYARD: LeEonarpD [Special], 58 Redcliffe Square, South 
Kensington, S.W. Proposed by Beresford Pite, W. F. 
Foster, Sydney H. Meyers. 

SHARMA: PurRsHOTTAM LAL [Final], The Agra Marble Works 
Co., Drummond Road, Agra, U.P., India. Proposed by 
H. V. Lanchester, Fredk. Chatterton, Albert J. Thomas. 

SHaw: B.Arch. Liverpool [Passed five years’ 
course at Liverpool University School of Architecture. 
Exempted from Final Examination after passing Exami- 
nation in Professional Practice], 148 Mortimer Crescent, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W.6. Proposed by Professor C. H. 
Reilly, W. Curtis Green and the Council. 
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Simpson : JAMES RountTHwaiTeE Moore [Special], 33 Northway, 
Hampstead, N.W.11. Proposed by Professor S. D. Ads- 
head, Edward Warren, Professor F. M. Simpson. 

SmirH: Eric STEWARD [Final], 76 Elmhurst Road, Reading, 
Berks. Proposed by I. Arthur Smith, Edward Warren, 
Harry Hutt. 

Stokes: Horace WILLIAM [Final], 119 Wills Street, Lozells, 
Birmingham. Proposed by George Drysdale, Edwin F. 
Reynolds, G. Salway Nicol. 

TAYLER : KENNETH SEAWARD [Final], 41 Cranbourne Gardens, 
Golders Green, N.W.11. Proposed by Howard Robert- 
son, Geoffry Lucas, Robert Atkinson. 

‘THEARLE : HERBERT [Passed five years’ course at Liverpool 
University School of Architecture. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], 42 Wyresdale Road, Aintree, Liverpool. Pro- 
posed by Professor C. H. Reilly, E. Bertram Kirby, H. 
Lionel Thornely. 

THOMPSON: ARNOLD JOHN [Special], 7 Old Court House 
Street, Calcutta, India. Proposed by Henry A. Crouch, 
Herbert Baker, David Barclay Niven. 

TocHEeR: WILLIAM [Final], c o J. C. Procter, Esq., 62 Wood- 
house Lane, Leeds. Proposed by Robt. G. Wilson, junr., 
George Watt, John W. Walker. 

Toone: AuBREY ALFORD GiFForRD [Final], co 9 Woosung 
Road, Shanghai, China. Proposed by Arthur J. Hope, 
Arthur W. Hennings, John Swarbrick. 

Unwin: Epwarp [Special], Wyldes, North End, N.W.3. 
Proposed by Robert Atkinson, Professor S. D. Adshead, 
H. V. Lanchester. 

WALKER: ARCHIBALD GRAHAM [Passed five years’ course at 
Glasgow School of Architecture. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], 36 Kersland Street, Glasgow, W. Proposed 
by Geo. And. Paterson, John Stewart, John Watson. 

Witson: Percy Roy, B.Arch(McGill) [Passed five years’ 
course at McGill University School of Architecture. 
Exempted from Final Examination after passing Examina- 
tion in Professional Practice], c o H. Tl’. Lindeberg, Esq., 
2 West 47th Street, New York City, U.S.A. Proposed 
by Professor Ramsay Traquair, William Carless, Philip J. 
Turner. 

WINTER: FRANK THomaAs [Special], Holmer Green, High 
Wycombe, Bucks. Proposed by Edward A. Hunt, 
William Hunt, Walter R. Jaggard. 

Woop: THomas RuppimMaNn [Passed six years’ course at 
Robert Gordon’s College, Aberdeen. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Pro- 
fessional Practice], 2 Ravine Terrace, Roker, Sunderland. 
Proposed by A. Marshall Mackenzie, Thomas R. Milburn, 
W. Milburn. 

WoopcaTE: JAmMEs AusTEN [Special], Hawke House, Barrack 
Hill, Hythe, Kent. Proposed by W. H. Robinson, John 
L. Seaton Dahl, A. Foster. 

Wray: KENNETH FLETCHER [Final], Strathmore, Conisbro, 
near Rotherham, Yorkshire. Proposed by Charles E. 
Varndell, Robert Atkinson, C. Ernest Elcock. 

WRIGLEY : Frep HILprep [Final], 2 King Street, Wakefield. 
Proposed by T. Butler Wilson, G. W. Atkinson, W. 
Carby Hall. 

AS HON. ASSOCIATES (3). 

Brice: ARTHUR HALLAM Monrter1ore, J. P., F.R.G.S 
Recorder of Tewkesbury, and of the Middle Temple of 
the Oxford Circuit; Barrister-at-Law, 2 Hare Court, 
Temple, E.C.4. Proposed by the Council. 

CAMERON: Sir Davin Younc, R.A., R.S.A., LL.D., 40 
Queen’s Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W3. "Proposed by 
the Council. 
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SMITH : SiR ARTHUR HaMILTON, M.A., F.S.A., F.B.A.,Keeper 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities in the British Museum ; 
President of the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic 
Studies ; Chairman of the Faculty of Archzology, History 
and Letters in the British School at Rome; British 
Museum, W.C.1. Proposed by the Council. 


AS HONORARY CORRESPONDING MEMBERS (5s). 
Cort y Boti: Cesar, Principal, Madrid School of Architec- 
ture, Segovia 6, Madrid. Proposed by the Council. 
GIOVANNONI: GusTAVoO, Professor of Architecture in the R. 
Scuola d’ Ingeneria and in the R. Scuola sup, d’Architet- 
tura in Rome, Via Torino 135, Rome. Proposed by the 

Council. 

KeMAL-AD-DIN : ProrFessor A., Chief Architect to the Moslem 
Supreme Council in Palestine, Jerusalem, Palestine. 
Proposed by the Council. 

SciorTINO : ANTONIO, Professor of Arts, Honorary Director 
of the British Academy of Arts in Rome, 53 Via Margutta, 
(Palazzio Patrizi), Rome. Proposed by the Council. 

Strzycowsk!i: Dr. Joser, Professor of History of Art, Vienna 
University, Horlg 6, Vienna IX. Proposed by the 
Council. 


THE ARCHITECTURE CLUB EXHIBITION. 

The Third Exhibition of the Architecture Club, com- 
prising Recent Architecture, Architectural Decoration 
and Architects’ Preliminary Sketches, is now being held 
in the R.I.B.A. Galleries, and will close on Saturday, 
14 November. The exhibition is open to the public 
from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. Admission ts., including cata- 
logue. 


R.I.B.A. SOIREE, 

To celebrate the amalgamation of the Society of 
Architects with the R.I.B.A., a Soirée will be held in the 
R.I.B.A. Galleries on November 13. Invitations have 
now been issued, and members are requested to notify 
the Secretary as early as possible if they intend to be 
present. 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 

Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship class are reminded that, if they wish 
to take advantage of the election to take place on 
15 February 1926, they should send the necessary nomina- 
tion forms to the Secretary R.I.B.A. not later than 
28 November 1925. 


LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP. 

The attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions 
of Section IV, clause 4 (6) and (cii), of the Supplemental 
Charter of 1925. Licentiates who are eligible and 
desirous of transferring to the Fellowship can obtain 
full particulars on application to the Secretary R.I.B.A., 
stating the clause under which they propose to apply 
for nomination. 


Competitions 


PROPOSED NEW SCHOOL, GOSPORT. 
Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because the 
conditions are not in accordance with the published 
Regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectural 
Competitions, 
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GUISBOROUGH PROPOSED NEW HOSPITAL. 

Members of the Royal Institute of British Architect: 
must not take part in the above competition because thc 
conditions are not in accordance with the published 
Regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectura! 
Competitions. 


PORTSTEWART GOLF CLUB COMPETITION. 
Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 

must not take part in the above competition because 

the conditions are not in accordance with the published 

Regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectural ; 

Competitions. 


INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION. 
The Fédération Internationale du Batiment et des y 
Travaux Publics are organising an International Com- 
petition with a view to promoting and facilitating the 
construction of houses for the middle classes and intellec- 
tual workers. Prizes to the value of 500 dollars, 300 dol- 
lars and 200 dollars are being offered by Mr. Willard 
Reed Messenger, engineer, of New York, for a memoran- 
dum, either in English or French, not exceeding 5,000 
words, accompanied by sketches. Particulars of the 
competitign have been deposited with the Secretary 
R.I.B.A. and can be obtained on application to him at 
No. 9 Conduit Street, London, W. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF THE MOSQUE OF 
AMROU COMPETITION, CAIRO. 

Members of the Royal Institute who are considering 
taking part in the above competition are strongly recom- 
mended to consult the Secretary R.I.B.A. before deciding | 
to compete. | 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


CoMPETITION FOR THE SELECTION OF A PLAN WITH A 
ViEW TO THE CONSTRUCTION OF A CONFERENCZ HALL 
FOR THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AT GBNEVA. 

The League of Nations will shortly hold a competition 
for the selection of a plan with a view to the construction 
of a Conference Hall at Geneva. The competition will 
be open to architects who are nationals of States Members 
of the League of Nations. 

An International Jury consisting of well-known archi- 
tects will examine the plans submitted and decide their 
order of merit. 

A sum of 100,000 Swiss francs will be placed at the 
disposal of the Jury to be divided among the architects 
submitting the best plans. 

A programme of the competition when ready will be 
despatched from Geneva, and Governments and com- 
petitors will receive their copies at the same time. Copies 
for distant countries will be despatched first. 

The British Government will receive a certain number 
of free copies. These will be deposited at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and application should 
be made to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, 
W.1, by intending competitors. 

Single copies can be procured direct from The Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations at Geneva, for 
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the sum of 20 Swiss francs, payable in advance, but will 
not be forwarded until after the Government copies 
have been despatched. 

On the nomination of the President of the Royal Insti- 
tute, Sir John Burnet, A.R.A., has been appointed as the 
British representative on the Jury of assessors. 


THE NEW INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

An International Competition has been promoted for 
the Argentine Institution for the Blind, Buenos Aires, 
Argentine Republic. 

A small number of copies of the Conditions have been 
deposited in the R.I.B.A. Library for the information of 
British Architects who may desire to compete. 

A booklet containing the full text of the conditions 
with other information (translated from the Spanish) 
and a plan of the ground on which the Institution is to 
be erected is available for inspection at the Department 
of Overseas Trade (Room 42), 35 Old Queen Street, 
London, S.W.1. 


PROPOSED NEW COLLEGE BUILDINGS, 
LIVERPOOL COLLEGE. 

Proposed New College Buildings to be erected on a 
site in Queen’s Drive, Mossley Hill, Liverpool. Assessor, 
Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A. Premiums £500, £300 
and £200 are offered. Last day for questions, 30 Sept- 
ember 1925. Conditions may be obtained by depositing 
£2 2s. Designs to be sent in not later than 1 January, 
1926. 


AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL—CANBERRA. 

Competitive designs are invited for the Australian 
War Memorial at Canberra. 

The competition is open to architects of Australian 
birth, wherever located, and in order that competitors 
who are abroad may be placed on the same footing as 
those in Australia, the conditions governing the com- 
petition will not be available in Australia until 15 August, 
at which date they will be available at the office of the 
High Commissioner, Australia House, Strand. 

To ensure that the same working time is allowed to 
all competitors, the competition will close simultaneously 
in Australia and London on 31 March, 1926, up to noon, 
on which date designs from architects in Europe will 
be received at the office of the High Commissioner in 
London. 

Intending competitors should communicate with the 
Official Secretary to the Commonwealth of Australia, 
Australia House, Strand, W.C.2. 


TOPSHAM PUBLIC HALL COMPETITION. 

Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because 
the conditions are not in accordance with the published 
Regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectural 
Competitions. 

The promoters of the above competition have decided 
to amend the conditions in accordance with the R.I.B.A. 
regulations and have asked the President to appoint an 
Assessor. 
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FORMATION OF PARTNERSHIP. 

Mr. A. H. Kersey [E.] has taken into partnership Mr. George 
Alexander Gale, Architect, and Mr. William George Fraser Spooner, 
Surveyor. The practice will in future be carried on by the firm 
under the title of ‘‘ Kersey, Gale and Spooner.” 

PARTNERSHIP. 

ARCHITECT (young and energetic) in practice, wishes to combine 
with another to mutual advantage, with a view to “maintaining 
a steadier average influx of work.—Apply Box 2710, c/o The Secre- 
tary, R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, London, Wat. 

PRACTICE FOR SALE 

Arcuitect (F.R.I.B.A.) with official survey -orship appointment, 
would dispose of his practice (retaining official appointment in 
another centre). House (1820) with offices and large garden in 
centre of provincial town, 50 miles from London. Work in hand for 
£20,000 new buildings for 1926. Advisory help given for next 
12 months.—Apply Box 4526, c/o The Secretary, R.I.B.A. 4,000 
gus. lowest price taken. 

OFFICE EFFECTS FOR SALE. 

THE wipDow of a late member is anxious to dispose of the Office 
Effects of an Architect and Surveyor. Included therein are the 
following :—A Surveyor’s Level (by Archbutt) with Tripod ; 
Measuring Telescopic Staff; good case of Drawing Instruments ; 
Office Table with Drawers ; Drawing Boards, Tee Squares, etc., etc. 
They can be seen by appointment on application to Mrs. Margetts, 
67 Wakeley Road, Rainham, near Chatham, Kent. 

PARTNERSHIP OR PRACTICE WANTED. 

L.R.I.B.A., A.L.Struct.E. (30) London trained, 5 years’ experience 
n America wants partnership or to buy practice anywhere in 
British Isles (London and Liverpool excepted, preferably coast 
town). Experience in factory and British and foreign domestic 
work. Undeniable references. Moderate guaranteed minimum 
return per annum. Capital available-——Box 1525, c/o Secretary, 

I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 

Mr. GERALD SHENSTONE [A.] has moved his Office to No. 38 
Bedford Place, W.C.1, and his new Telephone Number is Museum 
3621. He would be glad to receive new Trade Catalogues at this 
address. 

Mr. Partie S. Hupson, A.R.I.B.A., has resigned his position with 
the Willesden District Council on his appointment as Assistant 
Architect in the Public Works Departinent, Shanghai. 

Mr. JAMes Burrorp has changed his address to 3 Staple Inn, 
Holborn Bars, W.C.1. 

Mr. HERBERT KENCHINGTON [A.] has removed his London Office 
to 44 Bedford Row, W.C.1. Telephone, Chancery 7174. 

Mr. H. A. Mosss has changed his address to 10 Ruskin Avenue, 
St. Giles, Lincoln. 

Mr. JAmMes A. WiLtiamson [A.] has changed his address to 
** Holmwood,” Corstorphine, Edinburgh. 

APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 

ARCHITECT’S ASSISTANT, A.R.I.B.A., shortly disengaged, seeks 
London post. Has had good experience with well-known architects 
in City office buildings, domestic work, and surveys. Efficient 
draughtsman and good desi; gner; keen; salary moderate.—Apply 
Box No. 1810, c/o Secretary, R. I. B.A., 9, Conduit Street, W.1. 

APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 

AN ARCHITECT who has work to do of the value of over a quarter 
of a million requires a fully qualified managing assistant with 
experience in schools and public institutions and with a possible 
view to a partnership.—Apply to Box 2410, c/o The Secretary, 

I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

OFFICE ACCOMMODATION WANTED. 

Goop Room wanted in West End by an Architect as office with 
use of telephone and clerk.—Apply Box 3254, c/o The Secretary, 
R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, 


R.I.B.A. TELEPHONE NUMBERS. 
Members are requested to note that the R.I.B.A. Tele- 
phone Exchange lines are now ‘‘ Mayfair,” 434 and 435. 
The use of the line number “‘ Mayfair, 6543 ” has been 
discontinued. 
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Minutes I 


SESSION 1925-1926. 

At the First General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1925-1926, held on Monday, 2 November 1925, at 8.30 p.m., 
Mr. E. Guy Dawber, F.S.A., President, in the chair. 

The attendance book was signed by 77 Fellows (including 
28 Members of the Council), 35 Associates (including 6 Mem- 
bers of the Council), 21 Licentiates (including 4 Members of 
the Council), 5 Hon. Associates and a large number of visitors. 

The Minutes of the Meeting held on 22 June were taken as 
read, confirmed and signed as correct. 

The following members, attending for the first time since 
their election or transfer, were formally admitted by the Presi- 
dent :—Guy Pemberton [F.], J. A. Coia [4.], Duncan A. 
Campbell [4.], H. G. Avery [L.], C. McArthur Butler [Z.], 
B. C. Dexter [L.], Ernest J. Hammond [L.], J. Inch Morrison 
[L.], H. G. Rovedino [L.]. 

The Secretary read the names of candidates nominated for 
election on 30 November 1925. 

The President delivered the Inaugural Address of the Session. 

On the motion of Sir Frank Dicksee, President of the Royal 
Academy (Hon. Assoc.), seconded by Sir Reginald Blomfield, 
R.A., Litt.D., F.S.A. [F.], a vote of thanks to the President 
for his Address was passed by acclamation. 

The President briefly expressed his acknowledgments. 

The President unveiled and formally presented to the Royal 
Institute the portrait of Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, F.S.A., Past- 
President, painted by Mr. T. C. Gotch, and moved a vote of 
thanks to the painter. Mr. J. Alfred Gotch seconded the vote 
of thanks. Mr. T. C. Gotch expressed his thanks to the 
meeting. 

The President presented the R.I.B.A. Medal and Diploma 
for the Best London Street Frontage, 1924, to Mr. F. H. Green- 
away [F.] and Mr. J. E. Newberry [F] for their building, the 
Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute in Lincoln's Inn 

Fields. 

Mr. Greenaway and Mr. Newberry briefly expressed their 
thanks. 

The meeting closed at 9.50 p.m. 


7 November 1925 


SECRET COMMISSIONS. 

William Joseph Riley, junior, manager of the Yote Time 
Recorder Co., Four Oaks, Birmingham, was charged at 
Sunderland with an offence under the Prevention of Corrup- 
tion Acts, 1906 to 1916, and the magistrates imposed a fine of 
£20 and 10 guineas costs. The prosecution was instituted by 
the Bribery and Secret Commissions Prevention League. 

Outlining the case, counsel said that Messrs. W. and T. R. 
Milburn, architects, Sunderland, were employed by Messrs. 
C. W. Wilson and Sons, Ltd., glass merchants, to prepare 
plans for a new factory and warehouse in Castle Street. In 
the ordinary course of post Messrs. Milburn received a letter 
from the defendant suggesting the use of their time recorders, 
asking for the name and address of the owners, and offering 
a § per cent. commission on any sales that might result. 
Messrs. Milburn brought the matter before the R.I.B.A., and 
these proceedings were started by the League. 


Arrangements have been made for the supply of the R.I.B.A. 
JouRNAL (post free) to members of the Allied Societies who are 
not members of the R.I.B.A. at a specially reduced subscription 
of 12s. a year. ‘Those who wish to take advantage of this 
arrangement are requested to send their names to the Secretary 
of the R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. 

Members sending remittances by postal order for subscrip- 
tions or Institute publications are warned of the necessity of 
complying with Post Office Regulations with regard to this 
method of payment. Postal orders should be made payable 
to the Secretary R.I.B.A., and crossed. 


It is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of 
articles and letters which appear in the R.I.B.A. JOURNAL 
must be taken as the individual opinions of their authors 
and not as representative expression of the Institute. 


R.I.B.A. JOURNAL. 

Dates of Publication—1925: 7th, 21st November; 5th, 
19th December. 1926 : 9th, 23rd January ; 6th, 20th February ; 
6th, 20th March; roth, 24th April; 8th, 22nd May ; 12th, 
26th June; 17th July; 14th August; 18th September ; 
16th October. 


PoRTRAIT OF THE PRESIDENT .. 
THE PRESIDENT’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS 
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